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SCHOOL COSTS AND SCHOOL PLANS 


T has been the policy of the Ministry of Education for a 

number of years to allow local education authorities to plan 
the stages of their school building programmes only on an 
annual basis. In normal circumstances the building year for 
schools begins on 1 April and ends on 31 March of the following 
year. A survey of costs up to the end of the school building year 
1955-50 was given in THE CLerGy Review for June 1955, and 
was subsequently published, with additions, as a C.T.S. pam- 
phlet under the title The Cost of Catholic Schools. Details of the 
Catholic school building programme for 1956-57 were given in 
the special number of The Dublin Review for Winter, 1956, 
entitled “Education in a changing world”. Recently the Ministry 
of Education have kindly provided us with details of the Catholic 
projects in the building programmes of the local education 
authorities which have been approved for 1958-59. There are 
fifty-nine projects and their total estimated cost (based on the 
Ministry’s cost per place figure) comes to £4,368,412. Classified 
under diocesan headings, the projects are as follows: 


WESTMINSTER 
Hertfordshire, Hatfield R.C. Primary ... a“ 47,432 
Hertfordshire, Broxbourne R.C. Secondary Modern . 101,376 
Middlesex, Heston and Isleworth, Hounslow R. C. 


Secondary vad ae whe oan on .- 108,785 


BIRMINGHAM 

Staffordshire, Willenhall R.C. Secondary (instalment) 108,785 
Staffordshire, Cheadle R.C. Secondary (instalment) ... 108,785 
Warwickshire, Kingshurst R.C. Junior and Infants ... 47,400 
Worcestershire, Redditch R.C. Secondary Modern ... 93,500 
Birmingham, Acocks Green, Archbishop IIsley’s R.C. 

Secondary Modern (Mixed) (extension from 2 f.e. 

to 3 fie.) -» 45,0007 
Birmingham, Northfield R. C. Grammar (Mixed) .» 118,483 

1 Provisionally 

Vol. xum A 
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Birmingham, West Heath R.C. Primary pe 
Wolverhampton, St Anthony’s R.C. Primary ‘ 
Wolverhampton, St Chad’s College (R.C. Grammar) 


BRENTWOOD 
Essex, Ilford, Canon Palmer R.C. Secondary Modern 
(instalment) ... tad 
Essex, Romford, Collier Row R. C. Primary 


CLIFTON 
Gloucestershire, Cheltenham R.C. oe (instal- 
ment) ‘ we one we whe 


HEXHAM AND NEWCASTLE 

Durham, Felling, Leam Lane R.C. Junior and Infants 
Peterlee R.C. Junior on 
Durham, St Cuthbert’s R.C. Primary (instalment) 
Hartlepool, West View R.C. Secondary Modern 
Northumberland, Longbenton R.C. Primary . 
Darlington St Mary’s R.C. Grammar (extension to pro- 

vide 3 f.e.) (first instalment) : 
Gateshead, Wrekenton, St Oswald’s R. C. Infante 


West Hartlepool, St Teresa’s R.C. Primary (final 
instalment) ae ove ine ee ies 


LANCASTER 
Lancashire, Lytham St Anne’s R.C. ee asset 
ment) ; 
Preston, St Bernard’s R. C. ‘Junior : pi 
Blackpool, ee R.C. ee (Girls) ‘(instal- 
ment) , ont 


LEEDs 

Yorkshire (W.R.), Keighley, Guardhouse R.C. Junior 
and Infants... ine we a wos ss 

Yorkshire (W.R.), Dewsbury, St John Fisher R.C. 
Secondary (completion) 

Halifax, St Thomas More R. C. Secondary Modern 
(completion to 4 fie.) 

Huddersfield, St. Augustine’s R. C. Secondary ‘Modern 

Rotherham, Rotherham R.C. Secondary Modern 
(instalment) a vide ie me and 

1 Provisionally 


475432 
47.432 
25,000 


106,145 
47,432 


53070 


475432 
42,350 
31,350 
98,736 
96,558 


76,100! § 
42,350 


14,850 


106,145 
54,208 


100,865 


37,268 
41,959 


49,368 
148,104 


108,785 
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LIVERPOOL 
Lancashire, Kirkby R.C. Secondary Modern ... 
Lancashire, Huyton with Roby, St Aidan’s and St 
Agnes’ R.C. Secondary (instalment) ‘ 
Lancashire, Huyton with Roby, St Agnes Primary 
(instalment) ... 
Lancashire, Widnes, Ditton Hall, St ‘Michael’s R.C. 
Primary ine 
Bootle, Our Lady of Walsingham R. C. ‘Primary a 
Liverpool, St — Mary’s R.C. Secondary 
(instalment)... = 
Liverpool, St Pius X R. C. "Secondary 
Liverpool, St Cecilia’s R.C. Secondary 


MIDDLESBROUGH 
Middlesbrough, Roseberry Road R.C. Secondary 


NORTHAMPTON 
Bedfordshire, Luton, Farley R.C. Primary 


PORTSMOUTH 
Hampshire, Aldershot R.C. Secondary 
Bournemouth, Kinson R.C. Primary 


SALFORD 

Lancashire, Whitefield R.C. Secondary Modern . 

Lancashire, Middleton, The Assumption R.C. Primary 
(instalment) ... 

Lancashire, Middleton, Bishop Marshall Memorial R. C. 
Secondary (completion) se 

Lancashire, ee R.C. Secondary 
(instalment) ... 

Bolton, St Cuthbert’s R. C. "Secondary (mixed) Modern/ 
Technical (instalment) ‘ 


Bury, St Joseph’s R.C. Primary 
Manchester, St Augustine’s R.C. Primary _ 
Manchester, St Gregory’s R.C. eo Technical 
(Boys) (extensions to 4 fie.) . ; 
Oldham, Fitton Hill R.C. Primary 


1 Provisionally 


197,472 
106,145 
42,350 


52,800 
42,350 
108,785 
108,785 
93,456 


150,233 


47,432 


98,736 
47,432 
108,785 
42,350 
41,960 
I11,425 
106,145 
42,350 
47,432 


115,000 
47,432 
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SHREWSBURY 
Cheshire, Dukinfield R.C. Secondary Modern + 108,785 
Birkenhead, Our Lady and St Edward’s R.C. ee 
(instalment) ... vr ese §=—- 2,186 


SouTHWARK 
Surrey, Guildford St Joseph’s R.C. Primary — 
ment) 25,000 
Surrey, Wimbledon, St Mary’ s Primary (extensions). 20,000 
Surrey, Redhill, St Joseph’s R.C. Primary 475432 
Sussex (West), Crawley, Langley Green R.C. “Primary 22,869 
London, Bermondsey, East Lane R.C. Secondary ... 150,800 


The Catholic projects represent approximately 7 per cent of the 
overall total approved by the Minister at something between 
£50,000,000 and £55,000,000. 

Some of the secondary schools in this programme will be 
built under special agreements and of these the majority will be 
assisted by the local education authorities as to 75 per cent of their 
cost. It is probable, however, that a considerable number of the 
remaining projects will attract less than 50 per cent grant from 
the Ministry of Education and it is, therefore, not an unfair 
estimate to suppose that approximately £2,000,000 will have 
to be found by the Catholic community to meet the cost of 
providing these school buildings. With the bank rate at 7 per 
cent and bank overdraft charges at approximately 84 per cent, 
the financial outlook is indeed very sombre. If we borrow from 
the Ministry of Education—where it is possible to do so—we 
shall be undertaking to repay over thirty years approximately 
£2,430 for every £1,000 we borrow. On this basis our contri- 
bution to the 1958-59 building programme will eventually be 
in the neighbourhood of £5,000,000. 

In face of this prospect two important duties fall upon the 
clergy. In the first place, we must do our best to make sure that 
the facts of the situation are known and are appreciated by our 
local Members of Parliament. His Grace the Archbishop of 
Westminster, opening the new wing of the girls’ Grammar 
School at the Sacred Heart Convent, Hammersmith, on 21 
October 1957, voiced the request of all the bishops that the 
Government should give us more generous assistance to enable 
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us to build the schools we require, and should consider a flat 
grant of 75 per cent on the capital cost of all school building. 
His Grace continued : 


‘The situation is so serious for us that, while not endeavour- 
ing to influence our people in the way they should cast their 
votes for any particular party, Members of Parliament all over 
the country should have all the information they need about the 
difficulties of the voluntary schools. 

“Tt is only right that Members of Parliament should in the 
treatment of so important a question have full and exact infor- 
mation. This we hope to give them whether they sympathize 
with our demands or not. We cannot believe that anyone with a 
true sense of what is right can fail to see that our demands are 
just.” 


It will be part of the duty of the clergy during the early 
months of this year to make sure that this “full and exact 
information” is available in each constituency. A greater measure 
of sympathy for the Catholic case—more than most people 
realize—exists inside the: House of Commons and in the country 


generally. This sympathy can be directed: and interviews with 
Members of Parliament conducted with friendliness and exact 
knowledge will go a long way to this end. 

A second duty which may not fall on each individual parish 
priest, but is the concern of many clergy throughout the country, 
deals with the wise and prudent spending of the funds which we 
so laboriously collect. In this respect the Ministry of Education 
have done remarkable work in keeping down the cost of school 
building. The setting up of a development group in the Archi- 
tects and Building Branch of the Ministry and the achievements 
of this group must have saved the country millions of pounds. 
The aims of this group and some of its methods of work are set 
out in Ministry of Education pamphlet (No. 33) entitled The 
Story of Post-war School Building, available from H.M. Stationery 
Office at 3s. 6d. The pamphlet points out that in 1949 the cost 
of a place in a primary school was about £200 and in a secon- 
dary school about £320. Today the Ministry maintain a cost 
limit of £154 and £264 respectively, and the average cost of 
schools being built is below this limit. This means that the 
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money cost of a school built in 1956 is about 20 per cent less 
than that of a school built in 1949, although during the interval 
building costs generally have risen by more than 50 per cent. 
Had building costs remained stable the achievement of the 
Architects and Building Branch of the Ministry of Education 
would have been the building of schools at half their 1949 cost. 
In May last year the Catholic Education Council organized a 
conference for architects at St Mary’s College, Strawberry Hill, 
and the Ministry of Education provided a team of lecturers to 
explain in considerable detail not only the new ideas concern- 
ing the type of activity which goes on in a school, and the way 
in which the building may be adapted to that activity, but 
(more particularly for our present purpose) how, if the pro- 
moters of the school are alive to the possibilities, a great deal of 
saving can be effected without in any way sacrificing standards. 
Much of the substance of these lectures is contained in the 
second edition of the Ministry of Education Building Bulletin 
No. 4 entitled Cost Study, published in March 1957 and available 
from H.M.S.O. at 5s. 6d. I would earnestly suggest that no 
Diocesan Commission, group of priests or promoters of a new 
school should commission an architect until they have studied 
carefully the two Ministry pamphlets I have mentioned. 

It may be useful to give some practical indications of what 
should be aimed at. 

Perhaps the most important step suggested by the Ministry 
is to discuss with the architect, and if possible the quantity 
surveyor, the cost plan and a cost target for the school. In too 
many cases we have tended in the past to ask an architect to 
provide us with a school for a given number of children and 
have left all the details in his hands. He has possibly provided a 
number of sketch plans which may have received the client’s 
approval only to be rejected or considerably modified by the 
local education authority’s architect or by the Ministry of 
Education. The Ministry suggest that in our first discussions 
with the architect we analyse the situation much more 
closely. 

The cost per place (the Ministry’s method of controlling the 
cost of school building) depends on two elements—the amount 
of space planned for each child and the cost of building a unit 
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of that space.! Thus if the cost per place is £240, the architect 
has the choice of providing, for example, 80 square feet per child 
at 6os. per square foot, or 60 square feet at 80s. per square foot. 
Similarly with an approved cost limit for a secondary school of 
£264 per place, it would be possible to plan 74 square feet per 
place at a cost of 715. 4d. per square foot or alternatively 68 
square feet per place at a cost of 77s. 8d. per square foot. The 
Ministry point out that it might be possible in certain circum- 
stances to design the school at 74 square feet per place and 70s. 
per square foot. This would result in a cost per place of £259.” 

On page 92 of the Building Bulletin entitled ““Cost Study” the 
Ministry give a chart showing the tender costs per square foot 
of sixty-four secondary schools (with kitchens) obtained between 
1 May 1955 and 31 January 1956. These show that during the 
period in question the average cost per square foot ranged 
between 615. and 72s. and that the schools in question provided 
area per place ranging from 70 square feet to 77 square feet. 

The first step then is to decide with the architect what to 
aim at for the school in terms of cost per square foot. It should 
be possible to produce a plan at a cost of something less than 
725. per square foot. At first approach, the architect will prob- 
ably not want to do this since it involves him in considerable 
cost planning and discussion with his quantity surveyor. If he 
proves too unwilling, look round for another architect. 

It is not, of course, sufficient merely to determine the area 
per place to be planned for each child. The Ministry’s school 
building regulations specify a minimum amount of “teaching 
accommodation” which the school must provide. In addition to 
this teaching accommodation, and within the limits of cost per 
place, the architect must also provide what is known as the 


1 The Ministry point out (“Cost Study”, paras. 32 and 33) that the customary 
method of estimating the cost of a building by reckoning its cubic capacity is not 
suitable when used for school buildings. They show that a better guide is obtained 
by considering the area per place in the school. 

? We should note, however, that the Ministry have introduced a complication 
so far as calculations are concerned, because of their method of calculating the 
number of ‘‘cost places”. Thus a primary school of eight classes whose official 
accommodation will be 240 pupils is, in fact, reckoned as 250 cost places. The 
formula for secondary schools, where FE means the number of forms of entry, is 
(FE X 30 X 5) + (FE X 20). This represents a five-year course with an average 
of thirty children per class and an allowance of twenty pupils per form-entry for 
sixth-year work. 
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“non-teaching space”’—for example, the lavatories, cloak-rooms, 
administrative rooms, kitchen, and other areas, such as corridors 
and stairs, which are classified as “circulation” space. It is the 
architect’s duty to strike a balance in the total amount of space 
per child which he provides between the teaching and the 
non-teaching areas. 

The cost planning of the building should, however, go 
further. As the Ministry put it so well: 


If we are going to get value for money, we must know where 
each penny goes in the building. This means that the costs of 
previous buildings must be analysed in detail and a systematic 
method found of comparing the results. Comparison reveals what 
is economical and what is extravagant, what can be afforded 
within the cost limits and what cannot be afforded. Techniques 
for measuring costs to a fraction of a penny per square foot have 
been devised and an increasing use is being made of them by 
architects, quantity surveyors and builders. Wise economies can 
be made only if they are based upon a knowledge of costs and of 
their distribution in a building. Extensive practical experience 
and the use of the new techniques of cost analysis and cost plan- 
ning have provided this knowledge and the result has been to 
prevent the cost per square foot of school buildings from rising 
anything like as fast as building costs generally. 


It may be useful to summarize some of the Ministry’s sugges- 
tions in a few practical points by which an architect’s plan can 
be tested: 


(1) The plan should provide an area of at least 40 square 
feet per place in a primary school and 70 square feet per 
place in a secondary school. 

(2) The productive “teaching space” in the school should be 
at least 60 per cent of the total area. Preliminary plans 
should not be approved if the percentage of teaching 
space is less than this figure. 

(3) The circulation should not be more than 11 per cent of 
the total area of the school. Preliminary plans should 
not be approved if the percentage of circulation space 
exceeds this figure. 


1 The Story of Post-war School Building, p. 51. 
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(4) Although superficial area is the criterion, the cubic con- 

tent of the building should be checked. In 1949 archi- 
tects were building classrooms with a ceiling height of 
11 or 12 feet. Costs can be reduced with the reduction 
of ceiling heights and nowadays the average ceiling in a 
classroom should be less than 10 feet high and in some 
cases as little as 8 ft. 6 in. Ceiling heights of non-teaching 
areas and particularly corridors can often be corres- 
pondingly reduced. 
Examine the architect’s plan to see the number of uses 
to which spaces in the school can be put. The same 
space may well be used for dining, circulation and 
teaching activities. 


Finally, close attention should be given to the items listed 
in the Ministry of Education Form S.B. 16—“Estimates and 
Particulars of Proposed Building Works’’. This form is usually 
submitted to the Ministry of Education with the sketch plans of 

m™ the school. The information required for completing the form 
should, however, be available long before this stage is reached. 
When you receive a preliminary plan from an architect get him 
to submit with it a plan analysis in the following form: 


. Area | Area per place| Per cent 
Accommodation sq. ft. sq. ft. of total 


Gross teaching area 

Teaching storage .. 

Dining (excluding dining/teaching 
rooms; these should be included 
in gross teaching area) .. 

Storage of pupils’ belongings, sani- 
tary accommodation for sleseiaee 

Administration 

Circulation 


Total superficial area 


As soon as the architect begins his planning, get him in 
conjunction with the quantity surveyor not only to submit an 
estimate of area per place and cost per square foot, but to break 
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down his cost plan under the headings of the various elements 
which the Ministry suggest in their Building Bulletin. The 
Ministry show in Appendix 8 of the Building Bulletin how widely 
the cost per square foot is distributed between different groups 
of elements in the building. This can be seen from the following 
table showing the distribution of cost in five primary schools: 


Partitions 


It will be noted from the above table that some of the 
biggest variations in cost occur under the heading “services” 
and “fittings”. As early as possible, therefore, in the planning of | 
the building, the architect should be asked to give details of the 


proposed cost of at least the following services : 


(a) electrical installation 
(6) heating installation 

(c) plumbing installation 
(d) gas and other services. 


It is true, of course, that this method of cost planning even 
in an elementary form demands considerably more preliminary 
work from both the architect and the quantity surveyor. The 
Ministry of Education fully recognize this, but the advice they 
give to local education authorities is equally applicable to the 
promoters of voluntary schools. “Cost planning will in some 
cases involve the quantity surveyor in more work than he nor- 
mally expects when preparing the customary estimates. An 
education authority, however, will not expect to exceed the 
cost limit and will not wish to incur the waste of time and 
additional expense involved in preparing reduction bills if un- 
favourable tenders should be received. Nor will it be satisfied 
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merely to obtain a building within the cost limit. It will insist 
that its money be spent in the best possible way. This cost 
planning aims to do.* 

It is pleasant to recall that Catholic architects and quantity 
surveyors who attended the conference at Strawberry Hill were 
in general agreement with the aims and methods of the Ministry 

of Education’s Architects and Building Branch. And perhaps an 
} earnest of what we may be able to achieve is to be found in the 
fact that among the detailed cost analyses of three primary and 
four secondary schools given in Appendix 6 of the Ministry’s 
Building Bulletin one of the secondary schools is a Catholic 
school, designed by a Catholic architect. 

%# GEorRGE ANDREW, 
Bishop of Salford 


THE CARE OF THE BLESSED 
SACRAMENT 


Decree or S.R.C. or 1 June 1957? 


N the early centuries of the Church the Sacred Host was 

kept—for most of the time privately—for the Communion of 
the sick, and was not an object of special veneration in the 
church as It is now. The worship of the reserved Sacrament 
arose about the twelfth century, and the devotion grew, and 
was developed to its present fullness, from that time until the 
seventeenth century. The desire to look on the Sacred Host was 
avery popular devotion from the twelfth to the fifteenth cen- 
turies, following the ceremony of Its elevation in the Mass, 
introduced during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. In the 
latter century and the following one came the establishment of 
the feast of Corpus Christi and processions of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. Next came Exposition (fourteenth century),® with Bene- 


1 Building Bulletin, “Cost Study”, para. 40. 
* Tue CLercy Review, November 1957, p. 691. 
*In England not until sixteenth century, it would seem. 
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diction at its close, and the gradual spreading of this rite during 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Then came the Reforma. 
tion with its attacks on the Blessed Sacrament and the riposte 
of the Council of Trent! defending the Real Presence, the 
veneration of the reserved Sacrament, feasts and processions in 
Its honour, and Exposition. 

From that time until the present century the emphasis was 
almost altogether on the Real Presence, and the sacrificial 
aspect of the Blessed Eucharist faded into the background and 
was lost sight of to a large extent. The liturgical movement of 
the present century set itself to redress the balance, and bring 
the sacrifice into the foreground as the more important element 
of the sacrifice-sacrament, as that from which the sacrament 
of Holy Communion and the abiding presence of Christ in the 
tabernacle spring. Once more the pendulum swung a little too 
far in the views of some writers and teachers on the relation 
between the sacrifice and the Presence, between the altar and 
the tabernacle. This created “a difficulty” by the “exaggeration 


of the significance of the one to the detriment of the other”’, and | 


there arose “‘a tendency towards a lesser esteem for the presence 
and the action of Christ in the tabernacle”.? 

In his Allocution to those who took part in the international 
Liturgical Congress at Assisi on 22 September 1956, the Holy 
Father spoke on the relation between the sacrifice-and the Real 
Presence. He remarked that “the altar and sacrifice dominate 
liturgical worship” but that “Christ is in some respects greater 
than the altar and the sacrifice” ; that “‘the altar surpasses the 
tabernacle because on it is offered the sacrifice of the Lord”, 
“the act of sacrifice and the worship of simple adoration” are 
separate things, yet “it is more important to recognize their 
unity than their diversity; it is one and the same Lord who is 
immolated on the altar and honoured in the tabernacle. ... 
The person of the Lord must occupy the centre of worship, for 
it is that which unifies the relations of the altar and tabernacle 
and gives to them their meaning; . . . to separate the tabernacle 
and the altar is to separate two things which should remain 


1 Session XIII, canons 6, 7. z 
2 Allocution of the Pope at the conclusion of the Liturgical Congress of Assisi 
(22 September 1956). 
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united by their origin and their nature”. And His Holiness 
added: “The question of how the tabernacle could be placed 


Bon the altar without interfering with celebration facing the 


people admits of several different solutions. On these the experts 
will give their opinion. The essential thing is to have understood 
that it is the same Lord who is present on the altar and in the 
tabernacle.” 

The new legislation of S.R.C., set forth in a general decree* 
dated 1 June 1957—-with the added clause “vi facultatum sibi 
a Ssmo. D. N. Pio divina Providentia Papa XII tributarum”— 
and containing nine regulations, is, obviously, intended to give 
effect to the papal teaching about the relation between altar 


® and tabernacle, and to deal with certain abuses that had arisen 


in some places in regard to the proper care of the reserved 
Sacrament as laid down by liturgical law. The new rules are 
directed against the tendency in certain quarters, arising from 
the desire to facilitate the celebration of Mass facing the people, 
to separate the tabernacle from the altar, and to treat the 
reserved Sacrament as so subsidiary to the sacrifice that the 
tabernacle is given an unworthy form and placed in an inferior 
position in the church. 

The decree of $.R.C. deals with the place and the manner 
of the reservation of the Most Holy Sacrament. These varied 
enormously in various countries and at different periods 
throughout the centuries. At first the Sacrament was reserved 
in private houses, or even carried on the person, in some form 
of box or casket, and this lasted until about the sixth century. 
In the eighth and following centuries the Hosts were sometimes 
under the altar, sometimes on it, but in a movable container, 
which was often in the form of a tower (a vessel which was in 
use from the fourth century and common from the sixth). A 
container in the form of a dove, suspended over the altar, came 
into use from the eleventh century and was, probably, the most 
popular way of reserving the Sacrament in France up to the 
Revolution, and in England up to the Reformation. A sus- 
pended casket or pyx was also used in some places up to the 


__) The Assisi Papers, published by the Liturgical Press, St John’s Abbey, College- 
ville, Minnesota (1957), pp. 231-4. 
*4.A.S., 22 July 1957. 
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twelfth century. In others from the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies an aumbry in the wall was used; and quite elaborate 
edifices—“‘sacrament houses”—were in use, especially in Ger- 


many and Belgium, particularly in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. There is no evidence of any general reservation of the 
Blessed Sacrament in the church and on the altar prior to the 
ninth century or later. A tabernacle on the altar was in use in 
a few places from the thirteenth century but did not become 
common until the sixteenth. With the official Roman Ritual of 
Paul V in 1614 came the law of reservation in a tabernacle 
fixed to the altar for Rome, and recommended for all churches 
of the Roman rite; but only in 1863 by a decision of S.R.C. did 
this form of reservation became generally obligatory. 

§1 of the decree orders the existing legislation about the 
reservation of the Sacrament as set forth in C.7.C., canons 1268 
and 1269, to be scrupulously observed. The Instruction of the 
Holy Office of 30 June 1952 had done the same; and so did the 





Pope in the Assisi Congress address. The special points of this 


legislation are: 

(a) That, normally, the Sacrament is to be reserved at only 
one altar in any church; for a special reason it may be kept ata 
second altar also, temporarily, e.g. to give Holy Communion 
during the Exposition of the Forty Hours’ Prayer at the high 
altar. 

(6) The altar of reservation is to be the most important and 
finest altar in the church? and so will, normally, be the high 
altar. There is an exception to this rule: another altar may be 
more becoming and convenient for showing the respect and 
giving the veneration due to so great a sacrament. This will 
occur, ordinarily, in cathedrals, or in collegiate or conventual 
churches, where the choir functions are carried out at the high 
altar. It may also occur—§2 of the decree observes—in great 
sanctuaries where crowds gather to honour some special object 
of devotion, and thus the supreme honour due to the Most Holy 


Eucharist may be overshadowed. This may also happen in 
famous churches that are much frequented by mere sightseers. 


1 S.R.C., 34.49%, 3525", 3576". 
2 Cf. Caeremoniale Episcoporum, I, xii, 8. 
8 Cf. Caeremoniale Episcoporum, I, xii, 8. 
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(c) The Most Holy Sacrament is to be kept in a tabernacle 
which is (i) immovable, (ii) placed in the middle of the altar, 
(iii) beautiful in construction, (iv) adorned in accordance with 
the rubrics, (v) safe from all danger of sacrilege. 

§2 repeats the legislation about the place of reservation in 
the church, and lays stress on the fixity of the tabernacle on the 
altar—“‘adeo firmiter cum altari conjungatur, ut inamovibile 


| fiat”. This is not only for safety, but also to emphasize the rela- 


tion between the Sacrifice and the reserved Sacrament. §8 rein- 
forces this rule by strictly forbidding the placing of the taber- 
nacle outside the altar, e.g. in a wall (the old-time mural 
aumbry), or to one side, or behind the altar, or in edifices or 
pillars separated from the altar (the old Sacrament houses). 

§3 restates the law of C.7.C., canon 1265, about the cele- 
bration of Mass at the altar where the Blessed Sacrament is 
reserved—and this not only for the necessary renewal of the 
Sacred Host but also to remind us of the intimate relation 
between the reserved Sacrament and the Mass—but for the 
phrase “regulariter . . . semel saltem in hebdomada” of the 
Code it substitutes the word habitualiter, leaving it to the canonists 
and rubricians to determine what exactly this means. 

§4 is an entirely new law. To celebrate Mass facing the 
people is per se lawful and provision is made for it in Ritus 
Celebrandi Missam (V, 3; XII, 2), but as the practice has been 
obsolete, except in a few churches, mostly in Rome, for many 
centuries, it may not now be introduced without the permission 
of the Ordinary of the diocese. One great difficulty about it in 
practice is that if a tabernacle is on the altar it will, to some 
extent at least, prevent the actions of the celebrant being seen 
by the congregation, and this is what is desired by those striving 
to get the people to take a more active part in Mass. Accord- 
ingly, those who advocate a return to the early practice of cele- 
brating facing the people, want the tabernacle either removed 
from the high altar or made as small and inconspicuous as 
possible. The new rule is directed against this. Where there is 
only one altar in the church it must not be so built that Mass 
facing the people can be celebrated on it; and on this one 
altar, in the middle, a proper tabernacle, “in form and size 


1C.F.C., 1269, §§1, 2. 
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fully worthy of such a great Sacrament”, must be placed. And 
so Mass facing the people may now be celebrated only on an 
altar where there is no tabernacle (and therefore, normally, not 
on the high altar)—it could be a temporary altar erected for a 
special occasion—or on one where there is a tabernacle fully in 
conformity with the rubrics. Such a tabernacle need not, how- 
ever, be an enormous one—for this would prevent it being 
fully veiled by a conopaeum—and so need not prevent much 
of what the priest does at the altar, especially the actions that 
concern the congregation, being duly visible. 

§5 treats briefly of the safety of the tabernacle. This was 
dealt with at length and in great detail in the Instructions of 
the Congregation of the Sacraments in 1929 and 1938 ;? and in 
the strict rules laid down by S.R.C. for the reservation of the 
Blessed Sacrament in private oratories (10 October 1949). 

§6. The one certain and exclusive sign of the presence of the 
Sacrament in the tabernacle is the conopaeum or tabernacle 
veil covering the entire tabernacle. It is a symbolical mark of 


honour to the sacramental Presence, of much greater impor- } 


tance than the lamp. 

Naturally this veil was not possible until the place of reser- 
vation became the tabernacle permanently placed on the altar 
—though it was often used previously over the hanging pyx or 
dove—and the first legislation about it was that of S. Charles 
Borromeo (+ 1584) for his diocese of Milan; it was prescribed 
in the first official Roman Ritual (1614), and S.R.C. has insisted 
on it over and over again,” refusing to accept various excuses 
that were offered for failing to obey the law. It is deplorable to 
find that this law is often broken, and that even in new churches 
tabernacles are being so constructed that they cannot be 
properly veiled. Once more this new decree reiterates the 
law. 

There is evidence of a light burning before the reserved 
Sacrament from the eleventh century, but not perpetually until 
later (twelfth-thirteenth centuries). Synodal law made this 
obligatory in some places in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, and the Roman Ritual of 1614 made it a general law. 


1 Cf. O’Connell, Church Building and Furnishing, pp. 168, sqq. 
* S.R.C., 3035", 3150, 4137. 
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Existing legislation! requires a lamp burning olive oil—or if this 
is not possible, another oil approved by the Ordinary—or a light 
fed by pure beeswax. No other kind of light is permissible,? 
except, in the very last resort, for special reasons, by permission 
of the Ordinary, an electric light. 

§7 develops the point already made in §4 that the tabernacle 
must be worthy of its purpose, and new details are given about 
its form and adornment. It should be in keeping with the style 
of the altar and church, and must not depart unduly from the 
forms which have become traditional. This rule is, obviously, 
directed against such unworthy novelties as sinking the taber- 
nacle in the table of the altar. About this the Directoire pour la 
Pastorale de la Messe issued by the French hierarchy last year 
had remarked: “This procedure must not spread: it detracts 
from the symbolism of the altar which is a table, and from that 
of the tabernacle which is the ‘tent’ that the Word has pitched 
in our midst.” Previously S.R.C. had condemned a tabernacle 
in the form of a fish bearing a basket which the Blessed Angelico 
School at Milan had excogitated and executed for the chapel of 
a college of Parma University. The decree adds that the taber- 
nacle must not be reduced to the appearance of a mere casket, 
but should appear like a real dwelling-place of God, man’s 
guest, so to speak. The tabernacle must not be adorned with 
unaccustomed figures or symbols, or such as might arouse 
wonder among the faithful, or are open to an erroneous inter- 
pretation, or have no connexion with the Most Holy Sacrament. 
It may be added that the tabernacle should not bristle with 
finials and crockets and all the rest, in the manner of the 
tabernacles of the Victorian era, making it impossible to veil it 
in the prescribed way. 

The final paragraph (9) of the decree deals with the excuse 
that is usually offered for the unveiled tabernacle, and other 
violations of the liturgical law regarding the care of the Blessed 
Sacrament, i.e. custom. It states that a legal custom contrary 
to the law about the manner of reserving the Sacrament or the 
form of the tabernacle is not to be presumed. Only a centennial 


‘ 1 Roman Ritual, V, i, 6; S.R.C., 3121, 4205, 4230, 4334, 13 March 1942, 18 
ugust 1949. 

* Because of the symbolism of olive oil and beeswax. 

Vol. xu B 
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or immemorial custom can lawfully excuse from the observance 
of the law, in accordance with the Code of Canon Law which 
declares (canon 63, §2) that “‘centennial or immemorial posses- 
sion creates a presumption of the grant of a privilege”. An 
example of this is a place of reservation in the old form of a 
tower, or of a temple, like the huge tabernacle in the Blessed 
Sacrament chapel in St Peter’s basilica. The decree significantly 
adds, as its final words, “‘these forms, however, are not to 
be reproduced”. The new law does not invalidate the use 
by immemorial custom of the Eucharistic dove in, e.g. the 
cathedral of Amiens, or, by special privilege, in the abbey of 
Solesmes. When a form of reservation other than in a duly 
constructed tabernacle is in use by custom or privilege every 
precaution must be taken, in accordance with the Instructions 
of the Congregation of the Sacraments of 1929 and 1938, for the 
safety of the Blessed Sacrament from all profanation. 
jJ. B. O’Connett 


PAROCHIALISM: IS IT ENOUGH? 


I 


ITH the ceaseless flow of letters to and from Bishop’s 
house with which we are now familiar, seeking dispensa- 
tions for mixed marriages and permissions for a hundred and 
one other things, issuing orders and advice on subjects as varied 
as schools and football pools, there are not a few clergy who 
incline to the view that Church administration is tending to 
over-centralization. In the words of one diocesan secretary, who 
saw the question from his own point of view, “whereas in the 
old days the bishop could run the diocese with one secretary and 
a packet of stationery, now he needs six secretaries in as many 
offices”. The curial offices, if not attaining the expansion they 
have taken on with our American brethren, have indeed blos- 
somed forth from the days when they were contained in the 
bishop’s study. 
The busy parish priest, whose time is taken up with prepar- 
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ing a couple for a mixed marriage and compiling the dossier of 
all the relevant documents, probably views this centralization 
with mixed feelings. True, his disgruntlement, if it exists at all, 
will not go very far. If he feels that, after all, the parish runs very 
well when it is left to itself, still, he would not go so far as to say 
that the parish was a self-sufficing unit in the constitution of the 
Church. He admits the principle that the bishop is of divine law, 
the parish priest of ecclesiastical law. And this, he knows, ex- 
cludes the possibility of democratic government in the Church: 
the Church is hierarchically constituted. 

To stress this point in England of today would indeed be 
stressing the obvious. But for the Abbé Bouix, writing! in 
France at the middle of the last century, the matter was not one 
that was as simple as all that. On the contrary, the question had 
to be thoroughly thrashed out, with complete refutations of the 
people whom he terms the parochistae. 

Against certain theologians of the seventeenth century, 
especially the Jansenists, he writes: 

“The opinion that parish priests are of divine institution is 
to be rejected. The very adversaries themselves [i.e. the paro- 
chialists, against whom Bouix writes] will easily concede this if 
they admit (1°) that nowhere did there exist any parish priest 
until the fourth century, and that in the episcopal cities (except 
Alexandria and perhaps Rome) there was no parish priest before 
the year 1000; (2°) if this divine institution is founded on no text 
of scripture ; (3°) if likewise it can be proved by no monument of 
tradition.”? And he proceeds to demonstrate these three points. 

Again, referring to the contention that parish priests are the 
successors of the seventy-two disciples mentioned in the Gospel, 
he states categorically : 

“Parish priests, as such, are not in any way successors to the 
seventy-two disciples, and a fortiori not by divine institution.” 
He proves it “from the fact that the seventy-two disciples were 
not parish priests . . . that during several centuries nowhere in 


the world did parish priests exist” and from “the whole of 
Tradition”’.® 


1D. Bouix: Tractatus de Parocho, Paris, 1855. 
* Tbid., p. 79. 
oP. aa 
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True, he says, the parochistae bring certain documents of 
Tradition, in their vain attempt to prove that parish priests are 
the disciples’ successors : “in quo prorsus eos hallucinari ut luce 
meridiana clarius pateat, ea ipsa monumenta, quae ab ipsis 
proferri solent, singillatim recenseamus. . . .”” 

The extracts are of interest, as indicating the spirit in which 
Bouix wrote, and also as showing that parochialist views were 
not a mere memory from the past. In fact, certain provocateurs 
used them as fuel to feed the dispute between the high and low 
clergy that enemies of the French Church have always loved to 
revive. 

Certainly, no modern parish priest would maintain such a 
view as Bouix so warmly condemned. But there are instances to 
show that not all are equally clear on the consequences that 
follow from the principle. The writer knows of one venerable 
preacher who, on the occasion of an induction, was heard to say 
that there were only three ranks in the government of the 
Church: Pope, Bishops, and Parish Priests! And the practical 
attitude of one or two parish priests might sometimes seem to 
suggest that the parish is, after all, the original and funda- 
mental working-section in the Church. For them, the cleric for 
whose livelihood the bishop is responsible? and who is bound to 
undertake the function given him by his Ordinary is but a poor 
substitute for the beneficed clergyman living in quasi-indepen- 
dence of the bishop. Yet historically, the benefice was only a 
pis-aller to the service of a church as a title for ordination. 

“Nobody,” says Cappello,* “was ordained, unless he was 
ascribed to a particular church to perform a certain function or 
service in it, which would provide for his upkeep.” Without such 
a title, the ordination was juridically regarded as though it were 
null. It was only from the sixth century onwards that a benefice 
came to be regarded as a legitimate title for ordination. 

Undoubtedly, the parish priest, while admitting that his 
office is of only ecclesiastical institution, can claim that the bene- 
fice has a basis in the natural law. But, as Wernz-Vidal remarks,’ 


1P. 49. 

2 Cf. can. 981, §2, re the cleric ordained titulo servitii dioecesis. 
§ Can. 128. 

* De Ordine, Turin, 1947, No. 434. 

5 De Personis, Rome, 1923, No. 145. 
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this is true only in so far as the benefice comports a certain right 
to one’s upkeep, or reditus propter officium. He points out that if 
this sustenance is viewed “with regard to the particular way or 
means of upkeep, then it is of merely positive and human law made 
by the Church. For it was certainly not granted in the same 
way to all clerics from the first centuries, although it could have 
been done from the bona Ecclesiae. For the ecclesiastical revenues 
of those days consisted mostly of the offerings of the faithful, 
which were divided into three or four parts for the bishop and 
clergy, for the church and the poor. This way of administering 
and distributing ecclesiastical goods through the bishops was 
long conserved in the Church. It was through the growth in the 
number of clergy and of immovable ecclesiastical property that 
this system could no longer be retained in practice.” 

In other words, the clergy were supported by a massa communis 
bonorum administered by the bishop, until changing circum- 
stances made it no longer a practical proposition. This is a fact 
which is not always known and appreciated as showing the 
mind and practice of the early Church, which, in this respect, is 
so different from the present-day system of benefices. 

This fact detracts nothing from the value of our system of 
individual benefices and parishes. The clinching argument for 
these is that the law of the Church provides for them; and 
indeed seems to regard the service of the diocese as a title of 
ordination to be allowed when others are lacking.‘ But a glance at 
the theological and historical factors behind the law is sufficient 
to show that this form of constitution, or “set-up” if we may be 
allowed the expression, is the outcome of practical circum- 
stances, and possesses nothing of the immutability of divine or 
natural law. A change, by the competent authority, is not 
impossible. To put it bluntly, the Church existed for centuries 
without parish priests. She could do so again.? 

Not that this fact takes away anything from the excellence 
of the parochial institution, which must be considered as a 
definite acquisition. Especially is this true in England, where its 
revival was sought for quite clearly and openly by the clergy 

1Can. 981, §1: Si ne unus quidem ex titulis de quibus in can. 979, §1 
(re. vee patrimony or pension] praesto sit, suppleri potest titulo servitii 


? Cf. Cappello: Summa Iuris Canonici, 1, Rome, 1945, No. 273. 
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in the last century, when plans were being mooted for the 
restoration of the hierarchy.? 

A certain amount, if not of independence, at least of sta- 
bility, was desired by the missionary clergy, who sought the 
establishment of the hierarchy as an important step towards the 
re-introduction of normal Church discipline in England, with 
parishes instead of “‘missions”’. 

So that in England we have double cause to appreciate the 
establishment of the parochial system. 

That there have been abuses in the history of parishes and 
benefices in the past, none would care to deny, and today we 
are fortunate to be in a situation where they are virtually 
non-existent. 

So the question of parochialism is not one of abuses in the 
existing system. It is one of sufficiency. In former times, the indi- 
vidual parish could care for the needs of its people with little 
necessity for supra-parochial organizations. But, today, con- 
fronted as we are with centralization in the large towns—where 
the majority of Catholics are to be found—and in the corres- 
ponding civil administration, one can hardly refrain from put- 
ting the question: is the parochial system sufficient as a basis for 
the modern apostolate, with all that it comprises? 

On the level of finance (a lowly but not unimportant factor) 
recent years have seen in many dioceses the introduction of a 
central fund for school building, by which the diocese arranges 
for the payment of each school as it is built, from funds supplied 
by all the parishes. This has supplied a very real need. Yet even 
so, the extra-parochial grammar school faced with the cost of 
building, say, a new science wing, will probably not be covered 
by the fund. One independent school, faced with such a problem, 
serves about fifteen parishes in an area that is chiefly industrial. 
The only resource, apart from fees and the economy of staffing 
the school largely with members of the religious institute, is to 
hold raffles or football pools, and to sell the tickets—obviously— 
in the parishes, which are already burdened with their own 
money-raising schemes. It goes without saying that all parishes 
do not view them with equal favour. Thus, a school which serves 
all the parishes suffers because of its supra-parochial nature. 


1 Ward: The Sequel to Catholic Emancipation, Vol. 1, pp. 122 and 161. 
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Nemo dat quod non habet, and many parishes will make the 
obvious reply that they have no funds to spare for extra- 
parochial needs. However, in the case of some of the well- 
established parishes there may be one or two whose deposit 
account is not entirely negligible. Supposing parish A—rara avis 
—has in fact £10,000. A few miles away, the new parish of B is 
being formed, and its parish priest is collecting money by every 
conceivable means. Can parish priest A view with detached 
feelings parish priest B driving round in a battered old van to 
collect waste paper and milk-bottle tops from willing, but 
surprised, householders?! 

The “poor mission” would indeed fare badly if there were 
not still some relic of the massa communis or centralized fund 
administered by the bishop. We have progressed since the eigh- 
teen-forties, but the remark of Dr Griffiths, Vicar Apostolic of 
London, to his agent in Rome, that “in many numerous con- 
gregations the present priests could not be supported unless 
Providence inclined the hearts of others to give the Vicar 
Apostolic the means of assisting”? could still apply as much in 
some country parishes today. 

Then as now, certain of the clergy had their own definite 
views on centralization, and it is noteworthy that one at least 
of “the most influential of the clergy” regarded the restoration 
of diocesan administration as a remedy for “parochialism” in 
the bad sense. When Dr Griffiths asked his views as to the 
restoration of the hierarchy, the Rev. Mark Tierney, editor of 
Dodd’s Church History, wrote :* 

“I have felt, too, that it was calculated to unite the clergy 
more intimately in one common bond, to make them sensible 
of an identity of interest in all that concerns us, to divest them 
consequently of that selfishness (I speak as one less wise) which 
those who have lived much amongst them cannot fail to have 
observed, and thus to combine and concentrate their efforts on the one 
great cause in which we are all engaged.” 


1 A more extreme case was that of a parish priest who sold apples from a chest 
of drawers in the church porch after Mass. Top drawer was 8d. a lb., middle 
drawer were smaller and went for 6d., while bottom drawer were windfalls at 4d. 
a lb. The facts are vouched for by two of his former curates; but the instance is 
probably rare if not unique. 

* Letter of 11 December 1842, cf. Ward, op. cit., p. 172. 

3 Ward, p. 190. 
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Ward adds: “In the remainder of the letter, Tierney dis- 
cusses the position of the parish priests, the establishment of 
whom in some form he regards as an integral part of any proposed 
scheme... ."" 

Thus, while favouring the re-establishment of parish priests, 
he hoped that the central government of a regular diocese 
would be a corrective of any petty parochial tendencies. Today, 
more than ever, such tendencies if allowed would prove disas- 
trous, when so many institutions are forcibly on a scale which 
surpasses parish boundaries. 


II 


With regard to the need for centralization, the case of the 
secondary modern school serving several parishes is an obvious 
example. Formerly, elementary schools were strictly parochial 
schools, with a corresponding close alliance between priest and 
school. Now, the large supra-parochial schools forced on us by 
the theorists have resulted (as was foreseen) in a weakening of 
this parish-school unity. True, facilities are given for the priest 


to contact the children from his own parish. Whether or not 
this is the most effective system may be questioned; and cer- 
tainly there is a case that can be put for the appointment of a 
full-time chaplain, capable of devoting all his energies to the 
school, working on a single co-ordinated plan, with the possi- 
bility of a vital contact between priests and children such as 
exists in the parochial school. 

The multi-parochial school would no longer be “nobody’s 
business”. And such a chaplain, by following up individual 
school-leavers, could be a personal influence in the stormy 
years of adolescence, when many youngsters, at work or at 
university, make their first real contact with the non-catholic 
world, and which are consequently so critical for the religious 
and moral practice of the rest of their lives. 

From a more general point of view, the question of a possible 
insufficiency of the large city parish for modern conditions was 
raised two years ago in one of the leading theological reviews.’ 


1P. 131, italics mine. 
2 Nouvelle Revue Theologique, June 1955, pp. 610 sq. 
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The author, Fr Houtart, writes apropos of the de-humanization 
of modern life : 

“It is striking to observe that, in the large urban centres, 
social evils have developed simultaneously with the loss of the 
measure of a human society. The day when towns become 
agglomerations of individuals, detached from all connexion 
either with their native soil or with a human community of their 
own measure, is the time when delinquency of every kind, 
abandonment of ethical laws, uprooting from the human or 
religious milieu, loss of religious practise, are no longer isolated 
happenings but take on the size of society itself.” 

One of the practical consequences of this modern phe- 
nomenon in France would be the case of the Breton who, leav- 
ing his family and native village, with its traditional religious 
character, to seek his fortune in Paris, finds himself in a largely 
non-Christian milieu, uprooted from the ties of “native soil and 


| ahuman community”’. It might be applied no less truly to the 


large towns of Great Britain, with their ceaseless influx of Irish 
immigrants. In recent times, an Irish Centre was opened in 
London. How many other towns have, I do not say solved the 
problem, but even admitted the need for a solution? Clearly, it 
is the concern of no one parish. Is it therefore no one’s concern? 

Another point which Fr Houtart brings out is that the parish 
looks after a neighbourhood milieu: such and such a section of 
the town. Whereas often the milieu by which a man and his 
family are more profoundly influenced is a milieu fonctionnel, a 
coal-mining or a cotton-spinning or a civil-service milieu, which 
often may not coincide with the parochial unit.1 

The solution, however, suggests the author, is not to be found 
in a rejection of the concept of a parish; on the contrary, the quartiers 
de milieu, by which the city will be composed of “neighbourhood 
units”, are envisaged by social planners—quite apart from the 
religious problem—as a means of restoring the communities of 
human size that existed in the smaller towns and villages. “‘ The 
new conception of the town corresponds perfectly to the sociological concept 
of the parish.” 

If one is to re-think the concept of the parish, the various 


1 The author writes of an absence of the Church from these milieus, rather than 
of non-coincidence. But this is too strong a description of the situation with us. 
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factors of milieu, social problems, schools, new missions, and 
finance, could all claim to be considered. Even if they are all 
taken into account, and one is led to conclude that the various 
needs are not sufficiently catered for by parochialism as we 
know it, the notion that there is any obvious single solution 
must be dismissed as chimerical. 

To the protagonist of increased centralization, the objec- 
tions that can be made are numerous. The philosophical axiom 
that entities should not be multiplied without necessity holds 
true in this as in other spheres. Already we have a multiplicity 
of organizations on an extra-parochial basis: there are chap- 
lains to youth clubs, Y.C.W. groupings, the Legion of Mary, 
marriage advisory councils, etc., etc. But even where a solution 
to the problem is being made, it is not always as complete an 
answer as a co-ordinated central system might be able to give. 
If, in many cases, this particular sort of apostolate forms part of 
the existing ministry of a parochial priest, this may be because 
no full-time chaplain is needed, or because there is no priest to 
spare. Or it may possibly be that, in some of the larger towns, 
there is need for a full-time chaplain with a permanent organiza- 
tion, or with a centrally situated office of easy access, and that 
the appointment of a local curate to care for the need is a stop- 
gap measure, necessary because only thus can the chaplain’s 
upkeep be provided for. 

If further necessary growth or a fuller apostolate is hindered 
by lack of finance it is clearly regrettable. Nor is it enough to 
say that the need is being supplied at least in part, that it is too 
much to hope for perfection in this world, and that there is 
simply no means of support apart from parochial funds needed 
for parochial priests. Could not a remedy be found in some sort 
of massa communis bonorum, such as existed in the earliest centuries? 
That there are numerous practical difficulties in the way of a 
solution should not blind us to the need for one. 

Many parish priests, once they were convinced of such a 
need, would willingly turn over surplus revenue to a central 
fund if they had any such. They know that, in law, parish 
monies are there for parish purposes; that the beneficiary is an 
usufructuarius and not a dominus of the goods of the benefice, so 
that he cannot do what he likes with them. Even so, the fact 
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remains that, if ever a parish priest is fortunate enough to have 
any funds not needed for the upkeep of benefice and beneficiary, 
he has an obligation of distributing the superfluous to the poor 
or pious causes. 

Practically, even supposing that there were several parishes 
in a diocese with a surplus that could be turned into a central 
fund, the bishop, although in civil law he may be regarded as 
the owner of ecclesiastical property in his diocese, could not in 
Church law appropriate such monies for the needy causes of the 
diocese. The dominus of parochial goods is the ecclesia, or moral 
person of the parish, and the Ordinary’s rights in this respect 
are limited.? He can arrange for their administration not their 
alienation. 

Sometimes a parish priest may be heard to remark that, 
though he has little or no surplus revenue, he would willingly 
give whatever help he could to, say, a nearby poor mission 
whose priest was facing genuine hardship to provide for the 
most elementary needs of church and presbytery. His only hesi- 
tation is that he knows that the beneficial goods belong to the 
ecclesia, not to himself. A glance at canon law might help him to 
solve his difficulty, for the law does not forbid charity. Gifts 
may be made of ecclesiastical goods for a just cause of remunera- 
tion, piety, or Christian charity,* provided that the conditions 
required for alienation are observed. 

The schools question is being solved in many dioceses by a 
central fund into which every parish pays. Is there any reason 
why other problems might not be solved by a fund into which 
any parish with a surplus would pay according to the lights of 
the parish priest and the Ordinary? 

Apart from the financial aspect, there is a clear need for 
supra-parochial groupings of clergy in view of a particular 
situation not covered by the parish activities. Such associations 
of priests or laity are no novelty: any diocesan year-book will 
give a comprehensive list of societies engaged in Catholic action 


1 Regatillo. Zalba: de Statibus Particularibus, Santander, 1954, No. 106, 107. 

* Cans. 1519, 1521, 1525-27. 

* Can. 1535. 

‘Cf. can. 1530. Briefly, it might be said that permission of the Ordinary is 
required to alienate [goods worth] less than £2,000, permission of the Holy See 
for larger sums. 
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in the diocese. But there is a danger of saying that because we 
already have a hundred such societies we have no need for a 
hundred and one. This may be true: perhaps all supra-parochial 
needs, including that of Catholic immigrants, are being supplied 
by groupings of priests and laity on a diocesan or town level. 
But there is at least room for an examination of conscience. 

Generally speaking, there is in any society both a static and 
a dynamic element: each has its part to contribute. The hard- 
working priest, plunged into a very full round of parochial 
activity, will often have neither the leisure nor the disposition 
to reflect that there may be even more problems still in need of 
a solution. Immersed in the comparatively closed society of the 
parish, it is not surprising that such a person will sometimes 
make an instinctive protest against outside efforts to put before 
him the larger prospect, of a society opened on to views that 
surpass the parochial horizon. But that is no excuse for not 
making the occasional effort to re-think the system in which one 
is engaged, to see it as from the outside. The validity of our 
present-day dispensation is not here in question ; but to live—at 
least in this imperfect world—implies change, and what some 
clergy would like to know is: can parochialism be improved? 
Or is it sufficient to meet the challenge of rapidly changing 
circumstances? 

If the present essay serves to stimulate discussion of this 
point, it will have served its purpose. As to the writer’s own 
conclusions, it will be seen from the various considerations put 
forward, that it is not a question of an issue between paro- 
chialism and centralization. Past history, present-day canon 
law, and the projected re-structurization of the large towns by 
social planners, all vindicate the concept of the parish. While 
the fundamental reason why the Church maintains it, is un- 
doubtedly the quantity and quality of the work accomplished 
by priests working on this parochial basis. 

That there are insufficiencies in the system itself, perhaps 
not all will agree. It may be argued that the parish is there for a 
particular purpose; that supra-parochial organizations do in 
fact exist; that societies of religious are of their nature more 
adapted for such work than secular priests; and that most, if 

1 Remembering that parochialism is not of divine or natural law. 
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not all, parishes give unstintingly to the support of universal, 
national, and diocesan institutions. 

Still, there is room for amelioration in the co-operation 
between different parishes, to cope with problems that surpass 
the purely parochial sphere. A clear grasp of a few basic prin- 
ciples would be a solid foundation for possible improvements. 

There is a well-known story of the Frenchman who summed 
up his parish priest in one short phrase: ¢’est un brav’ homme, 
mais il se crott le bon Dieu. This particular ecclesiastic had perhaps 
lost sight of the fact that the parish is not of divine institution, 
and that it was not instituted by the Church from the very 
first. The Church is essentially monarchical and hierarchical. 
Which is why episcopal centralization can never be regarded as 
part of a general trend towards centralized government. 

Supra-parochial needs exist, and it takes supra-parochial 
organizations to cater for them. The secular clergy should not 
be absent from any future developments in this sense, but 
should rather have an active part in them, foreseeing and 
activating them where such is possible. On the practical level, 
asort of clerical “‘watch-committee’’, in the positive and dynamic 
sense of the word, might be capable of caring for the needs of 
the town where it was established. Informal clergy re-unions 
(according to the milieu fonctionnel or grouping that particular 
circumstances might suggest) of those who are interested, with 
the backing of episcopal authority, could be a useful preparation 
for future developments. 

B. G. Woop 


THANK GOD FOR THE NEW PSALTER 


N an article entitled “The Latin of the New Psalter”, pub- 

lished in the July issue of THz CLercy Review, Dom Mark 
Dilworth, O.S.B., gently chided Fr L. Johnston, a previous 
contributor on the same subject, for having based his article on 
two authorities only. I shall be even more guilty than Fr 
Johnston, for in writing this article I shall refer to only one 
book, the autumn quarter of the Roman breviary. 
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Fr Dilworth’s article is such, that if it were read by one 
who had not examined the new psalter, its effect would surely 
be to deter him from ever using it for saying his Office. He 
would say to himself: “Here is a scholar who has not a word of 
praise for it, who condemns its language and its constructions, 
who bewails its want of melody and poetry, its loss of colour and 
energy, and its still more serious loss of Christian association 
and doctrinal content. I’d better keep to the old psalter, though 
I admit that it does not always make sense.” It is for such a one 
that this article is written. 

To deal first with Fr Dilworth’s strictures on the language 
and constructions. Even if all his criticisms were justified, they 
would be but a tiny flaw in the wonderful clearness and 
simplicity of the new version. But are they justified? 

He objects to the omission of the preposition “in’’. But the 
old version has “‘omnibus diebus suis” in the Benedictus, the 
hymn Iste confessor has “hac die laetus”, St John (xx, 19) has 
‘cum sero esset die illo”, and St Gregory (Common of Doctors) 
has “eo iam tempore”. Hence it is clear that the new trans- 
lators are at least in good company. And though we are used to 
“in illo tempore” at the Gospel of the Mass, it still smacks of 
tautology. But the point is quite trivial. 

He deplores the use of the accusative and infinitive con- 
struction. This occurs only eighteen times in the whole of the 
new psalter. So obviously another triviality. But it is used in 
every age of Latin. The Old Testament has it, e.g. II Macc. iii, 
10-12, Vv, I, 7, etc.; Job ii, 13. And doubtless throughout the 
Old Testament, but I confine myself to Pars Autumnalis. The 
New Testament has it: “‘Sinite parvulos venire ad me.” “‘Facite 
eos discumbere.” “Sperabat signum aliquod videre ab eo fieri.” 
It is used by the Fathers: St Jerome (Common of Abbots) 
writes “dicentes tunc nobis centuplum omnium rerum esse 
reddendam’”’. St John Chrysostom, St Ambrose, St Gregory use 
it (Common of many martyrs). St Bede, too (Common of our 
Lady), and St Augustine (Common of Doctors), and St Hilary 
(Common of a confessor). One would not get far in reading the 
Fathers of the Church if one did not understand the accusative 
and infinitive construction. Nor does the liturgy disdain it : “‘Scis 
illos esse dignos?” ‘‘Scimus Christum surrexisse a mortuis vere.” 
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Fr Dilworth dislikes the use of concrete expressions replac- 
ing abstract nouns. But why? Surely the concrete is more 
forceful and more energetic than the abstract. And eminently 
simpler. Were we not taught when learning Latin prose always 
to prefer the concrete noun to the abstract, the active to the 
passive verb? Fr Dilworth gives an example: “patrant iniqua” 
(they do evil things) replaces “operantur iniquitatem” (they 
work evilness). There is no doubt which is better; the former 
has a vigour, a directness, a simplicity missing in the latter. But 
again the point is of little moment; the new version still retains 
many abstract nouns. 

He criticizes the insertion of the verb “to be” in many texts 
where the old version omitted it. Sometimes this addition is 
necessary for the meaning ; for example in Psalm lvi, 12, “‘super 
omnem terram sit gloria tua” is different in meaning from the 
“Super omnem terram gloria tua” of the old version. The first 
is a prayer, the second a statement. But equally the new ver- 
sion omits the verb “‘to be” when the sense is clear. ““Benedictus 
Deus” and “et sanctum nomen eius” are examples. Nor should 
anyone think that the new psalter is wordier than the old. Far 
from it. In fact, I can inform those to whom the matter is of 
interest, that they who use the new psalter are saying eight per 
cent less Office than they who use the old! 

Fr Dilworth regrets the omission of “saeculum saeculi’’. 
The new version does use it, but often adds variety by using 
“in perpetuum” or “in aeternum” or “in saeculum” or even 
“semper” instead. And why not? Surely we need not for ever and 
ever say “for ever and ever’. And surely, again itis a trifling issue. 

He bewails what he calls “the real loss of Christian asso- 
ciation and content”. Now, this seems to me to be quite an 
untrue statement. In the first place the psalter is a pre-Christian 
book. If the Messianic passages are correctly translated, then it 
has no other Christian content to lose. Clearly the translators 
could not retain a faulty rendering to accommodate the inter- 
pretation put upon it by the Fathers or other commentators. 
Secondly, specifically Christian technical terms should have no 
place in the psalter. 

He says “‘the new version is couched in a Latin which Chris- 
tian writers, in particular the Latin Fathers, did not use”. This, 
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also, I think, is not true; though to compare prose with poetry 
is not easy. What is true is that the new version is much nearer 
the Latin of the Fathers than is the old version, though the new 
version is simpler and easier to understand than are some of the 
Fathers. This is not a gratuitous assertion, made in a spirit of 
devilment ; it is a conclusion arrived at by reading first a psalm, 
then a homily, from my autumn breviary. 

Fr Dilworth complains that words ending in -ifico have been 
excluded from the new version. Deo gratias! They are not 
pleasing words. They are of the -ation and -osity type beloved 
of those who think that long words spell learning. They are, of 
course, only a compound of a noun or adjective with the verb 
“facio”’. They are certainly not specifically Christian. I remember 
“magnifico” in Pliny and “honorifico” in Cicero. “‘Iustificatio” 
is now a technical theological term, but that is no reason why 
it should be retained in the psalter, where it would be an 
anachronism. 

Again he complains that “‘confiteor” is retained in the new 
version only when it means “I confess”, and that “laudo” or 
“celebro” is used when it means “I praise” or “I proclaim”. 
Here I think he is being completely subjective, and is giving us 
the fruits of his meditation rather than of his Latinity. I have 
not got so far as he, and for me “‘confiteor” has only one mean- 
ing: I confess . . . “quia peccavi nimis”. I may add that the 
readings from the Fathers in my autumn breviary never once 
use an -ifico word, nor the word “‘confiteor”’ save in the meaning 
of “‘confess’’. 

He regrets that the word “‘salutare” has been changed to 
“salus”’. But “salutare” is an adjective (cf. “‘O salutaris Hostia”) 
not a noun, and “‘salus”’ is simpler and clearer, and is constantly 
used by the Fathers (“salutare” not at all). He deplores the 
substitution of the word “‘fidelitas” for “‘veritas”, because it 
lacks the messianic connotations of “‘veritas’”’. But if “‘fidelitas” 
is the correct translation (and surely the translators are not 
morons), then it must stand, and the specious messianic mean- 
ing go, if it can no longer be applied. 

Before proceeding further, may I repeat that all these criti- 
cisms of the new version are minutiae, insignificant and of little 
import compared with the wonderful simplicity and clearness 
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and rhythm of this new translation of the Psalms. Now at last 
I know what I’m praying. Now at last when the valleys have 
been filled, and the mountains laid low, and the mists dispersed, 
and all the view laid clear your eyes, it is churlish to complain 
if you stub your foot against a mole-hill. It is still a mole-hill no 
matter how you try to make a mountain out of it. I myself do 
not like the word “‘celebrabamus” in the new psalter (it occurs 
only once), because I cannot pronounce it. But the fault is 
mine, and I would not therefore criticize the new version. 
Besides, I find the “Munda cor meum” equally difficult to 
pronounce. 

That there is loss of colour in some verses of the new psalms 
cannot be denied ; that there is gain of colour in others is equally 
true. Though to compare verse with verse is difficult, because 
the clarity and simplicity of the new version gives it the advan- 
tage when any comparison is made. And never is the new ver- 
sion drab or colourless or merely prosy. When I first used the 
new psalter I was inclined to think that it had to some extent 


3 robbed the psalms of their poetry. Now I am sure I was wrong, 


and I was wrong because I was comparing the psalms with 
their counterparts in the old version, and comparisons are 
always odious and usually fatuous. The new psalms are largely 
new poems, but they are still poems, and studied by themselves 
reveal no low level of poetry. You need read no further than the 
first psalm to realize that this is true. 

Besides its pre-eminent simplicity, the new psalter has other 
excellences. Not least is the correction of the tenses, which were 
always a bug-bear in the old version. To have to remember 
that so many of the future tenses should be present or past, that 
occasionally a future should be a present, made a constant 
conflict between the eye and the mind, and became an extra 
hindrance to prayer. And a minor blessing is the use of inverted 
commas to indicate direct speech: they focus the attention, they 
remind us that the psalms are not all monologues, but are often 
highly dramatic : now the psalmist is speaking, now his enemies, 
now God. The old psalter showed the beginning of direct 
speech, sometimes by a colon, often only by a comma, and gave 
no indication at all when it stopped. 

So I am truly grateful to the translators, who have given us 

Vol, xLm c 
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as perfect a text as we are ever likely to have, and who have put 
that text into simple Latin. And grateful still more to the present 
Pope, who commissioned the project, and who has approved 
the new translation. He permits us to use it in our Office, and 
obliges us to use it in all new Masses and in the liturgy of Holy 
Week. And lastly, thank God for the new psalter. 

O. CorsBoy 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


PROPERTY OF A RELIGIOUS—CAPITALIZATION 
OF INCREMENT 


A religious of simple vows inherits a sum of money which 
he intends to leave to his nephews and nieces. He is not allowed 
by his vow of poverty to add to the value of the legacy and so 
spends the annual increase. In the course of time, his capital 


becomes worth little more than half what it was. May he 
therefore attempt to restore it to its original value by allowing 
his dividends to accumulate? (Avunculus.) 


REPLY 


Canon 569, §1: “Ante professionem votorum simplicium 
sive temporariorum sive perpetuorum novitius debet, ad totum 
tempus quo simplicibus votis adstringetur, bonorum suorum 
administrationem cedere cui maluerit et, nisi constitutiones 
aliud ferant, de eorundem usu et usufructu libere disponere.” 

§2: “Ea cessio ac dispositio, si praetermissa fuerit ob defec- 
tum bonorum et haec postea supervenerint, aut si facta fuerit et 
postea alia bona quovis titulo obvenerint, fiat aut iteretur 
secundum normas §1 statutas, non obstante simplici professione 
emissa.” 

Canon 580, §3: “Cessionem vel dispositionem de qua in 
can. 569, 2, professus mutare potest non quidem proprio arbi- 
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trio, nisi constitutiones id sinant, sed de supremi Moderatoris 
licentia . . . dummodo mutatio, saltem de notabili bonorum 
parte, non fiat in favorem religionis; . . .” 

The wording of the question strikes us as somewhat peculiar, 
because, as far as the common law goes, a religious of simple 
vows is more probably not forbidden by his vow of poverty to 
add to the value of his property by its natural increment, 
whereas he certainly is forbidden to “spend” the annual 
increase, in the sense of using it for personal expenditure. The 
explanation may lie in the particular constitutions of the con- 
gregation concerned, or in some special permission received. 
Since, however, no explanatory information of this kind is 
included, we must answer the question purely in terms of the 
common law. 

A religious of simple vows, unless the constitutions of his 
congregation provide otherwise, retains his natural capacity to 
inherit a sum of money ;! but, upon doing so, he must forthwith 
transfer the administration of it to whomsoever he chooses, and 
determine who or what is to benefit by the natural increment 
for as long as he shall remain bound by his vows.’ His choice 
of the beneficiary may be excluded or restricted by the consti- 
tutions of his congregation,’ but, as far as the common law is 
concerned, it is quite free. There is indeed some dispute as to 
whether he can determine that the revenue shall accrue to the 
capital, because a reply of the Sacred Congregation of Bishops 
and Regulars, 21 November 1902, forbade this kind of accu- 
mulation,* and some authors still interpret the law in this 
sense.5 However, in view of the fact that this prohibition was 
included in the preliminary drafts of the Code, but omitted 
from the final version, most of the authoritative commentators 
on religious law, such as Schaeffer, Creusen, Larraona, Beste, 
Coronata and Berutti, hold that it no longer exists.* Creusen, 


1 Canon 580, §§1-2. 

* Canon 583, 1°, forbids him to surrender his radical ownership of the capital 
absolutely and gratuitously by an act inter vivos. 

* Code Commission, 16 October 1919; Bouscaren, Canon Law Digest, 1, p. 304. 

* CLC. Fontes, n. 2041. 

5 E.g. Goyeneche, Quaestiones Canonicae de Iure Religiosorum, I, p. 355. 

®° Schaeffer, De Religiosis, n. 923; Creusen, Religieux et Religieuses, n. 217; 
Larraona, Comment. pro Religiosis, 1, p. 338; Beste, Introd. in Codicem, ed. 4, p. 407; 
Coronata, Inst. Juris Can., 1, n. 587, b; Berutti, Inst. Juris Can., III, n. 83. 
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for example, puts it thus: “Les revenus peuvent étre affectés 4 
la conservation du capitale ou méme 4a son accroissement. 
Canoniquement, rien ne s’y oppose d’une manieére certaine. Mais, 
s'il est sage d’affecter 4 la conservation du capitale les sommes 
necessaires, il n’est pas du tout conforme a la pauvreté évan- 
gelique de capitaliser tous ses revenus.” This liberal opinion is 
certainly probable and therefore, unless the constitutions of his 
congregation prohibit it, the religious in question could law- 
fully, upon disposing of the usufruct of his legacy, have deter- 
mined that the annual dividends should be added to the 
capital. 

It is not clear from the question what arrangement he did 
in fact make in regard to the disposal of the dividends; we are 
simply told that he spent them. Since the one form of disposal 
that was certainly excluded by his vow of poverty was the reten- 
tion of the dividends for his personal expenditure, we presume 
that, in saying that he spent them, our questioner means that 
they were devoted by the chosen administrator to the purposes 
which the religious had determined, in accordance with canon 
569, §2, upon receipt of his legacy ; or possibly that the religious 
himself was allowed to determine each year, with permission of 
his superior, the purpose to which they were to be put.! 

It is, however, clear that, whatever disposition he made 
originally in regard to the usufruct of his legacy, he now wants 
to change it. By canon 580, §3, he may not do so of his own 
accord, unless the constitutions of his congregation permit, but 
since the proposed change is not in favour of his congregation, 
the leave of his superior general suffices. If, as seems unlikely, 
but possible, he has not hitherto complied with the law of canon 
569, §2, and disposed of the usufruct of his legacy for as long as 
he shall remain bound by his simple vows, he would seem to 
need no one’s leave in order to do so now, for he is not changing 
his canonical disposition, but making it. In that case, there is 
nothing, except perhaps the constitutions of his congregation, 
to prevent his instructing his administrator to devote future 
dividends to the restitution of his depleted capital. 


1 Creusen (loc. cit.) thinks that a previous arrangement to this effect, though 
normally contrary to the spirit of poverty, is within the letter of the law. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


SPIES AND LIES 


A spy who is serving his country in another country is con- 
tinually acting and telling “lies”. Is he morally culpable? And 
what of a persecuted priest who, like the English martyrs, has 
to hide his identity and calling under an assumed name and 
role? Is he to blame for acting “‘lies”? (R. H. L.) 


REPLY 


In an earlier reply! to which we beg to refer our questioner, 
we endeavoured to summarize the current dispute among moral 
theologians as to the correct definition of lying and the precise 
ground of its malice. As is well known, the traditional doctrine 
defines a lie as a locutio contra mentem and declares it to be intrin- 
sically, though not in itself gravely, evil. Since, as all admit, 
there are occasions when one has a right, or even a duty, to 
conceal one’s true mind, those who hold the traditional doctrine 
provide. for these occasions by allowing recourse to broadly 
mental restrictions which effectively conceal the truth by eva- 
sions or ambiguities, or even, when necessary, by flat affirma- 
tions or denials. They claim that words or signs thus “‘restricted” 
in their more evident meaning are not really contra mentem, 
because the circumstances are such as to indicate that they do 
not mean what they seem to mean. Some modern critics of this 
uneasy doctrine prefer to provide for these special occasions by 
re-defining the term “‘lie” to denote an utterance or sign con- 
trary to one’s communicable mind, thus restricting the note of 
intrinsic evil to falsehoods which are not justified by any right 
or duty of concealing the truth. Others seek the key fo the 
problem in the intrinsic reason for the malice of lying. Fr Ledrus, 
S.J., for example, argues that the specific malice of lying consists 
essentially in the violation of mutual faith and that it is therefore 
not to be found in false communications, if the circumstances 
clearly involve a temporary suspension of mutual faith.” Fr 


1Tue Ciercy Review, November 1955, p. 681. 


® Periodica, 1943, pp. 5 ff. and pp. 123 ff.; 1944, pp. 5 ff.; 1945, pp. 157 ff.; 
1946, pp. 271 ff. 
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Gounley, C.SS.R., takes a similar line. He claims that though 
the immediate intrinsic purpose of speech is.to represent one’s 
mind, this representation is itself a mere means to the primary 
purpose, which is fruitful social intercourse ; when therefore the 
accidental circumstances of a particular case are such that 
truthfulness will not serve this primary purpose, and especially 
when it would be harmful to it, a falsehood is permissible. 
Since the practical conclusion of all these theories is that 
special circumstances can justify an effective concealment of the 
truth under a seemingly contrary disguise, the answer to our 
correspondent’s concrete question about spies clearly depends 
on whether such circumstances normally accompany the justi- 
fiable activities of spies. We stress the word “‘justifiable”. A 
State, like an individual, has a strict right to preserve the degree 
of secrecy which happens to be necessary or notably useful to 
its proper end, the common temporal good. No one, therefore, 
can be justified in prying into the legitimate secrets of a State 
which is keeping within its rights and committing no unjust 
aggression; and if the spying is not justified, neither can the 
“lying” which is commonly involved be justified. On the other 
hand, States, like individuals, have the right to defend them- 
selves by adequate precautionary means against unjust aggres- 
sion. If, therefore, one State has good reason to believe that 
another is planning or preparing an unjust attack upon it, it 
may justifiably seek to pry by spies into these plans or prepara- 
tions, because the aggressor State has lost its right to secrecy of 
action in the measure in which it is abusing it for unjust purposes. 
Granted that, within these limits, the spy employed by the 
aggrieved State is justified in his prying, and that he cannot 
exercise this right if he makes open profession of his true pur- 
pose, he is justified in concealing it to the extent necessary. He 
incurs no moral guilt, therefore, by assuming a false identity, 
acting and speaking in the manner proper to his chosen role, 
concealing his features behind a false moustache, and carrying 
papers which make him out to be what he is not. On the other 
hand, though he is entitled to conceal his true purpose, he has 
no moral title to pursue it by unjust or otherwise immoral 
means. To judge by spy stories, the temptation to resort to such 
1 The Priest, 1947, pp. 824 ff.; quoted from Theological Studies, 1948, p. 101. 
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means would seem to be exceptionally strong. In claiming, 
therefore, that the profession of a spy can be pursued without 
moral fault, and in particular without culpable lying, we are far 
from pretending that it is commonly to be numbered among the 
more virtuous of professions. Indeed, it must take a man of un- 
common virtue to pursue it effectively within the limits of the 
moral law. 

A priest who, in a period of religious persecution, is unjustly 
impeded in the legitimate exercise of his spiritual rights and 
duties is similarly entitled to conceal his true identity and voca- 
tion under assumed names and roles, in the measure necessary 
to the effective pursuit of his honest purpose. In so doing he is 
not “acting a lie”, not even in the traditional sense of the term, 
because, in such circumstances, his external behaviour cannot 
reasonably be interpreted at its face value. The persecutors 
have only their own illogicality to blame if, for example, they 
are misled by lay clothes into believing that the wearer cannot 
be a priest. 

It is well to conclude, however, by stressing, with Fr Ledrus,! 
that a falsehood is always at least a material evil. Even therefore 
when it is not a breach of faith, it cannot be used without fault 
except as the only present and possible means of avoiding a 
formal evil, a means used with reluctance and strict moderation. 


CLERIcS AND B1c-GamMEe HuNTING 


I understand that the venatio clamorosa which is forbidden to 
clerics by canon 138 applies chiefly to fox-hunting in Europe. 
Would it also apply to hunting big game by beating, in which, 
though the beaters are certainly clamorous, the hunter himself 


must remain dead quiet, if he is to have a chance of a shot? 
(R. H. L.) 


REPLY 


Canon 138: “Clerici ab iis omnibus quae statum suum 
dedecent prorsus abstineant: . . . venationi ne indulgeant, 
clamorosam autem numquam exerceant. .. .” 


1 Periodica, 1946, p. 271. 
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In actual fact, fox-hunting of the European kind, far from 
being the chief object of this prohibition, is something of a 
borderline case.’ It seems clear enough that it is forbidden to 
clerics in England and Wales, because the Westminster Pro- 
vincial Synods ordered those subject to their jurisdiction to 
abstain “‘a venatione clamorosa quae equo et canibus fit”’,? and 
this added explanatory phrase cannot be applied to any form 
of hunting in these islands more appropriately than to fox- 
hunting with horse and hounds. It is probably included under 
the common law, because some authors define the venatio 
clamorosa of canon 138 as “chasse 4 courre, 4 cor et a cris’’,? 
“celle qui se fait avec une suite considerable de piqueurs et de 
chiens”,* a description which John Peel would surely recognize. 
But the primary object of the absolute prohibition is more 
probably big-game hunting, carried out “cum magno apparatu 
armorum et canum ad occidendas feras maiores”,5 which was 
common enough in Europe when this law was first devised and 
is not unknown today. 

Though unfamiliar with conditions in India, whence our 
questioner writes, we think that big-game hunting with a crowd 
of clamorous beaters must be counted as venatio clamorosa in the 
sense of the canon. The mere fact that, until the moment comes 
to release the volley of fire, the hunters make no noise that 
would turn away the beasts being driven to them by the din of 
the beaters seems hardly sufficient to qualify the outing as a 
quiet affair. We suggest, however, that local law and custom 
should be a much more reliable guide in this matter than the 
judgement of an English canonist whose imagination is probably 
coloured by film-pictures of jungle drives on the grand scale, 
complete with trumpeting elephants. 

L. L. McR. 


1 Cf. Tue Crercy Review, June 1938, p. 538. 

2I Westm., xxiv, n. 2; [IV Westm., xi, n. 9. 

® Vermeersch- Creusen, Epitome Turis Canonici, I, n. 222. 

* Traité de droit canonique, ed. Naz, I, n. 422. 

5 Claeys Bouuaert-Simenon, Manuale Iuris Canonici, I, n. 295; Beste, Introductio 
in Codicem, ed. 4, p. 197. 
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A DovusBLe ALTAR 


If a church has a double altar so that Mass may be cele- 
brated facing the people on one side and on the other Mass 
would be celebrated with the priest’s back turned to the con- 
gregation, (a) at the consecration of such an altar must relics 
be enclosed in the table of each, (4) should such an altar have 
a cross with the figure of the Crucified on each side of it? 
(Curious.) 


REPLY 


(a) If the altar is consecrated as one whole, and is really 
one altar with one large table, it suffices to enclose the relics on 
one side only; but if the two tables are regarded as distinct 
altars then relics must be enclosed in each. This could arise, it 
seems, if the tables were at different levels, or if the second table 
were added at a later date to the first. 

(6) While it is desirable to have a double cross, with the 
figure on each side, since both priest and people should be able 
to see the cross during Mass, it is not necessary. It suffices that 
the cross be there even though the figure is facing in the opposite 
direction. It should be noted that by the general decree of 
S§.R.C. of 1 June 1957, concerning the custody of the Blessed 
Sacrament, in a church where there is only one altar this may 
not be so constructed that the priest celebrates Mass facing the 
people (n. 4). This new rule is to prevent infractions of the laws 
dealing with the structure and position of the tabernacle. 


PRAYER UNDER ONE CONCLUSION 


If a solemn votive Mass (e.g. the Mass at the Forty Hours’ 
Prayer) be impeded rubrically, does the old rule still obtain 
that it is to be commemorated by saying its prayer under one 
conclusion with the prayer of the Mass that is celebrated? (X.) 
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1 Cf. Tue Ciercy Review, June 1938, p. 538. 

2 I Westm., xxiv, n. 2; [V Westm., xi, n. 9. 

3 Vermeersch-Creusen, Epitome Iuris Canonici, I, n. 222. 

* Traité de droit canonique, ed. Naz, I, n. 422. 

5 Claeys Bouuaert-Simenon, Manuale Iuris Canonici, I, n. 295; Beste, Introductio 
in Codicem, ed. 4, p. 197. 
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A DousBLe ALTAR 


If a church has a double altar so that Mass may be cele- 
brated facing the people on one side and on the other Mass 
would be celebrated with the priest’s back turned to the con- 
gregation, (a) at the consecration of such an altar must relics 
be enclosed in the table of each, (6) should such an altar have 
a cross with the figure of the Crucified on each side of it? 
(Curious.) 


REPLY 


(a) If the altar is consecrated as one whole, and is really 
one altar with one large table, it suffices to enclose the relics on 
one side only; but if the two tables are regarded as distinct 
altars then relics must be enclosed in each. This could arise, it 
seems, if the tables were at different levels, or if the second table 
were added at a later date to the first. 

(b) While it is desirable to have a double cross, with the 
figure on each side, since both priest and people should be able 
to see the cross during Mass, it is not necessary. It suffices that 
the cross be there even though the figure is facing in the opposite 
direction. It should be noted that by the general decree of 
§.R.C. of 1 June 1957, concerning the custody of the Blessed 
Sacrament, in a church where there is only one altar this may 
not be so constructed that the priest celebrates Mass facing the 
people (n. 4). This new rule is to prevent infractions of the laws 
dealing with the structure and position of the tabernacle. 


PRAYER UNDER ONE CONCLUSION 


If a solemn votive Mass (e.g. the Mass at the Forty Hours’ 
Prayer) be impeded rubrically, does the old rule still obtain 
that it is to be commemorated by saying its prayer under one 
conclusion with the prayer of the Mass that is celebrated? (X.) 
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REPLY 


This query has received an official solution from S.R.C. in 
replies to a number of questions which arose from the new 
rubrics of D.G.R.S.,1 and which were published in Acta Apostolica 
Sedis of 1955 (pp. 418-19). In answer to query [X—the one we 
are concerned with here—S.R.C. replied: “Yes, if the prayer is 
prescribed ; No, if the prayer is merely ad libitum.” 

The prayer is prescribed in these cases among others: the 
prayer of the Titular in the Mass following the consecration of a 
church or an altar (Additiones Missalis Romani, I1, 7, 8) ; that of 
the Mass of the mystery or saint in whose honour a church is 
built or blessed, after the laying of a corner-stone or the solemn 
blessing of a church (Addit., II, 9); the prayer of the Nuptial 
Mass ; the prayer of the Blessed Sacrament in a Mass celebrated 
at the altar of Exposition ;? the prayer of thanksgiving in this 
votive Mass; the prayer of the votive Mass celebrated for a 
silver or golden wedding anniversary ;* the prayer for the dead 
person at a funeral Mass on 2 November (Addit., III, 4) ; the 
prayer in an Ordination Mass. 

When such a prescribed prayer is added to the prayer of the 
Mass under one conclusion, it is regarded as coalescing with 
this, and so counts as only one prayer‘ for the new “rule of 
three” regarding commemorations (D.G.R.S., III, 3). 

On the other hand the prayer of the impeded solemn 
votive Mass (or one equally privileged) is optional in such cases 
as the votive Mass of the Priesthood of our Lord on the first 
Thursday of the month or that of the Sacred Heart on the first 
Friday, and so if the Mass is impeded the votive prayer is not 
added under one conclusion to that of the Mass which is 
celebrated, but is omitted. 


1 The decree Cum Nostra of April 1955 for the simplification of the rubrics of 
the Roman Breviary and Missal. 

?.S.R.C., 2 June 1955 ad IX. 

* R.R., Viil, vii. 

#S.R.C., 16 January 1956; 18 June 1956 ad 13. 
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Tue CONCLUSION OF THE SECRET(S) 


Is it permissible to pause after the conclusion of the Secret 
and turn out the Preface before saying Dominus vobtscum? Many 
rubricans say the Preface is to be found before saying Per omnia, 
etc.? (Perplexed.) 


REPLY 


Since the conclusion of the Secret(s) marks the end of an 
entire section of the Mass, the Offertory, and has nothing to do 
with what follows, it is an ecphonesis—words pronounced 
aloud, usually a doxology, at the end of a silent prayer to indi- 
cate that this is ended—it is certainly logical and becoming to 
make a slight pause after it before beginning the Preface by the 
usual words of warning Dominus vobiscum. The difficulty for 
tubricians is that Ritus (VII, 8) directs the celebrant to place 
his hands on the table of the altar before saying Per omnia, etc. 
(pervento in conclusione ultimae Secretae ad verba illa: Per 
omnia... exclusive, Sacerdos stans . . . ), while it would seem 
preferable that he should say the conclusion of the Secret with 
hands joined, turn out the Preface, and then, with hands laid 
on the altar, begin Dominus vobiscum. However, all this does not 
exclude his making a pause before beginning the latter. Ob- 
viously, a slight pause is called for after Amen at the end of the 
Canon, although the rubrics are silent on the point; and cer- 
tainly both the punctuation and common sense require a pause 
after Jte in the dismissal Ite, missa est. 


Texts oF MIssAL AND “GRADUALE ROMANUM” 


The Gradual for the Communion antiphon of St Stephen’s 
Mass adds words which are not in the Missal text; the same 
happens in the offertory antiphon of the Mass of the dedication 
of a church. Would you kindly comment on this? (E. D. B.) 
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REPLY 


There are scores of instances of discrepancy between the 
texts of the Missal and those of the music of the Gradual. The 
explanation is not far to seek. In the decree of S.R.C. (7 August 
1907) which brought the Vatican edition of the Gradual into 
force, and which prefaces it, occur these words: “In order that 
the melody might be more exactly restored, here and there 
certain readings have also been restored, even though they are 
not in conformity with the present text of the Missal. This 
restoration, which was expressly approved and prescribed by 
the Supreme Pontiff . . . is to be fully observed in future 
editions of the Gradual.” Before the time of the Council of 
Trent and the publication, in 1570, of the first official edition 
of the Missal, different texts of Masses were in use in a variety 
of Missals. Most of the melodies of the Gradual were com- 
posed before that time, and, naturally, the composer wrote his 
melody for the text that was in use in his country, diocese, or 
order. When the new Vatican edition of the Gradual was pre- 
pared the original text was frequently retained, even though it 
did not correspond in detail with the Missal text (there is no 
case, it seems, of any real discrepancy in thought), in order to re- 
tain the melody as it was originally written. Even a change in the 
punctuation of a text could interfere with the music. The later 
reprintings of the Gradual have not even made the changes, 
in the arrangement of Masses and the like, that were made in 
the typical edition of the Missal in 1920. In these cases, then, of 
discrepancy between the text of the Gradual and that of the 
Missal, the rule followed by the experts is that in singing the 
melody the text of the Gradual is to be followed until the Holy 
See determines otherwise. In regard to the Offertory of the 
dedication Mass it is interesting to note that Alleluia, according 
to the more recent editions of the Missal, is to.be sung all the 
year round—except, of course, from Septuagesima to Easter— 
and is not confined to Paschaltide, as the Gradual indicates by 
putting “T.P.” before Alleluia 
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Cross ON CHASUBLE 


In a recently-published Catholic book it is stated that “A 
cross on the back (of the chasuble), or some other device, is 
often seen, but a pillar or panel down the middle is more cor- 


rect”. Is there any authoritative regulation on this matter? 
(L. T. H.) 


REPLY 


No. There is nothing in the rubrics concerning the shape 
and ornamentation of a chasuble. Until 1925 this was deter- 
mined solely by tradition. Then came a ruling of S.R.C. that 
“in the making and use of vestments for the sacrifice of the 
Mass and sacred functions” it is not lawful, without consulting 
the Apostolic See, “to depart from the accepted usage of the 
Church in Rome and introduce another style and shape even 
an old one”.? Quite recently, however, a declaration of S.R.C. 
(dated 20 August 1957) appeared in Osservatore Romano of 31 
August. In this §.R.C. gives authority to local Ordinaries to 
pass judgement on the question of making and using vestments 
made in an old style (prisca concinnata forma) and decide whether 
to allow them because of special local circumstances. The cus- 
tom of Rome has been to use a pillar on the back of the chasu- 
ble, but the use of a Latin cross has been the usage of Germany 
and France, and is widespread in the British Isles also. 


COMMEMORATIONS IN A VOTIVE Mass 


In a low private votive Mass, allowed on feasts of simple 
rite and on ordinary ferias throughout the year, what com- 
memorations are to be made? In particular, is the commemora- 
tion of the preceding Sunday obligatory? (Sacerdos Simplex.) 


| This decree is fully discussed in O’Connell, The Celebration of Mass (1956 
edition), p. 233. 
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REPLY 


Per se there will be two prayers in a low private votive Mass 
but often a third occurs: (i) that of the Mass itself, (ii) that of 
the occurring office, (iii) the prayer that would be second on 
that day according to the calendar (i.e. any special occurring 
commemoration). The preceding Sunday is not per se commem- 
orated in such a Mass, but if the occurring office be of the feria, 
then its prayer (which will be that of the preceding Sunday) 
will be the second prayer. On a feast of simple rite the second 
prayer will be of that feast and the only other possible com- 
memoration will be of another feast of simple rite. As the “‘com- 
mon commemorations” (orationes pro diversitate temporum assig- 
natae) were abolished by the new rubrics (D.G.R.S., v, 1), if 
there is no second prayer in the calendar of the day, there will 
be only two prayers (apart from any oratio imperata) in the votive 
Mass. As a private votive Mass is of simple rite the celebrant 
may add a third prayer at choice, but he may not add more 
than one since the total number of prayers must not exceed 
three (D.G.R.S., iii, 3). 

j. B. O'C. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Liturgies of the Primatial Sees. By Archdale A. King. Pp. xi. + 656 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1957. 705.) 


Wir an energy that is truly incredible Mr Archdale King, having 
written two large tomes on The Rites of Eastern Christendom, planned 
a series of volumes on the Rites of Western Christendom, and in 1955 
gave us the first of these, Liturgies of the Religious Orders. Now comes 
the second volume, Liturgies of the Primatial Sees, which was published 
in June of last year; and the third volume The Liturgy of the Roman 
Church, which promises to be of absorbing interest, is just about 
to appear. 

In the book under review Mr King deals with the special rites of 
four countries: France (the Rite of Lyons), Portugal (the Rite of 
Braga), Italy (the Rite of Milan, the Ambrosian Rite), and Spain 
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(the Rite of Toledo, the Mozarabic Rite)—all derived, substantially, 
from the rite of Rome itself. 

Obviously, only a liturgical historian as learned as Mr King 
could review adequately and in detail books such as his. An ordinary 
reader is just overwhelmed by the mass of detail with which he is 
confronted, and can only marvel at the immense erudition of the 
writer and the extraordinary painstaking labour which is displayed 
in his books. In preparing Liturgies of the Primatial Sees the author 
worked in the municipal libraries of Lyons and Braga, in the 
Ambrosian Library of Milan and in the Abbey of Silos; and the 
special feature of his book is that he himself has frequently witnessed 
the actual performance of the rites which he describes, has discussed 
points with the clergy who carry out the ceremonial derived from 
them, and has had the help and advice of experts in these rites. 

For each rite Mr. King treats of its history—its origin and 
development—its calendar (the liturgical year), its material setting 
(churches and altars), its equipment (vestments, sacred vessels, etc.), 
and the actual ceremonial of Mass in detail. All this he does with 
marked competence. Each rite has its extensive documentation, and 
its own bibliography ; while at the end of the book there is a general 
bibliography. There are a number of interesting photographs and 
a good index, which is so indispensable in a book of reference, con- 
cludes this long tome of 656 pages. 

The present reviewer is not competent to deal with the mass of 
detail that makes up this most interesting volume, but he would 
like to query the statement on p. 178 (note 2) that the double- 
barred cross “‘may be used today by all archbishops”, and that 
§. Maria ad Nives (p. 196) means “our Lady of the Snows”, despite 
common usage. 

Liturgies of the Primatial Sees is an indispensable book of reference 
placing at our disposal an enormous amount of interesting and 
valuable information which only the inexhaustible energy and the 
incredible erudition of an Archdale King could produce. 


Contemporary Church Art. By Anton Henze and Theodor Filthaut. 
Translated by Cecily Hastings. Edited by Maurice Lavanoux. 
Pp. 64 + 127. Illustrated. (Sheed & Ward, 1956. 355.) 


Tus book was translated from Kirchliche Kunst der Gegenwart and 
gives in an English version by Cecily Hastings, edited by Maurice 
Lavanoux (the editor of Liturgical Arts of New York)—who writes a 
preface to the American edition—an essay by Dr Anton Henze on 
The Potentialities of Modern Church Art and its Position in History and 
one by Theodor Filthaut on Church Art and the Liturgy. The book is a 
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discussion of church art today. It is not concerned with the general 
question of works of art with Christian themes, but with the con- 
struction of the church itself and with such pictures, statues, furnish- 
ings and vestments as may find a place within it. Being a translation 
from German all the references are to German books, and the 
authors make no reference to works in English or French on church 
building and furnishing. 

So many books and articles on church art—even those written 
by Catholics—show an abysmal ignorance of the liturgical law that 
governs it, or—what is worse—treat this law with scant respect, that 
it is a great pleasure and encouragement to see that Drs Henze and 
Filthaut are fully conversant with and show respect for the law of 
the Church, and for the guidance that it gives on sacred art. They 
have made many most sensible remarks on modern Church art, on 
its potentialities, its limitations and its suitability or otherwise for 
our churches. They very rightly distinguish between objects of 
religious art that may in themselves be very beautiful and suited 
for an art collection or for a museum, but are not sacred art, objects 
destined for and worthy of a place in church. They understand that 
the Church gives immense scope for the ability and inspiration of 
the architect and artist, but does not allow him to follow his own 
ideas without any regard whatever for ecclesiastical tradition, litur- 
gical law and the “laws of sacred art”!—does not allow him (as 
Mr Lavanoux remarks in his preface) “to fall into the extremes of 
self-expression”. There must be some objective standard of what is 
good or bad in sacred art, what is suitable or not suitable for a 
Catholic church. “The supreme task of church art,” writes Dr 
Filthaut, “is to serve the Liturgy . . . the building and furnishing 
of the House of God are subordinate to that purpose. But this 
subordination is the very reverse of a restriction or hampering of 
creative power. It is not so much a matter of subordination as of 
integration into the great reality of God’s dealings with man” (p. 50). 

The writers of this book have a correct idea of the nature of the 
Sacred Liturgy, and of the purpose of a church; they know what an 
altar really is and how it should be correctly constructed. They 
understand and emphasize the necessity of recognizing that the high 
altar is the focal point of every Catholic church—indeed the raison 
d’étre of a church; they are aware of the delicate problem for an 
architect of maintaining the closest possible connexion, even in a 
material way, between the worshipping congregation and the altar, 
while respecting the sacred character of the altar and its immediate 
ambit (the sanctuary), which is reserved to the clergy. 

_ 4.The Code of Canon Law, canons 1164 and’1296?. 
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Drs Henze and Filthaut rightly stress the great value of truth and 
simplicity in the construction, ornamentation and furnishing of a 
church. They appreciate that the Church welcomes suitable modern 
art, but expects an artist who wishes to make things for her “‘to 
submit himself to the spirit of tradition in art and the Liturgy” 
(p. 36). “It is not to be wondered at,” remarks Dr Henze (p. 37), 
“that the Church has continued, since the Middle Ages, to insist 
that works of art in church shall be subject to the laws of an imagery 
above the subjective, personal level so as to make its appeal to all 
alike.” 

Dr Henze has a very interesting, if perhaps provocative section, 
on the relation between the different periods of history and the 
works of art to which they gave birth; while each writer gives 
excellent treatment to the important question of iconography. It 
would have been useful to point out that if there is an image over a 
consecrated altar it should be the image of its Titular! (p. 63). 

Two-thirds of this book is devoted to a collection of superb 
photographs of modern churches and church equipment. Contem- 
porary Church Art is an excellent book which should be attentively 
read by all interested in church building and furnishing. 


The Worship of the Church. By William J. O’Shea, S.S., D.D. Pp. xiv 
+ 646. (The Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland, 1957. 
$7.00; in England 52s. 6d.) 


In his introduction to this book Fr O’Shea remarks that the purpose 
of the liturgical movement for the last half century has been “‘to 
make the members of the Church Liturgy-conscious, aware of what 
the Liturgy really is, and of its power to enlighten, enrich and 
sanctify”. He adds that the liturgical movement is more than a move- 
ment, “it is an apostolate. By and through the Liturgy, as Christ 
intended, the spiritual welfare of the Church is served and secured.” 

In his book—which is one of remarkable excellence—Fr O’Shea 
has certainly done his part in dissipating false ideas about the 
Liturgy and in teaching its true nature and function. He has given 
us indeed, in the descriptive sub-title of his book, a worthy “Com- 
panion to Liturgical Studies”. He rightly says that the true text 
book must always be the very text of the Liturgy itself in the Missal, 
Breviary, Pontifical and Ritual, but a book is necessary to supple- 
ment the indispensable study of these sources, one that will supply 
the student with up-to-date information as well as guidance and 
direction. 

It is quite obvious that Dr O’Shea is very widely read in even the 

1 Cf. S.R.C., 2752" 7, 2762, 4191* 4, 

Vol, xi D 
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most modern liturgical literature, and he epitomizes in a clear, most 
readable and impeccably accurate form, an amazing amount of 
interesting and instructive information. 

His book covers a wide range of topics, the real meaning and 
purpose of the Litany (three most important chapters), its words and 
actions, its setting, its history ; liturgical music, the Mass, the liturgical 
year, the sacraments, the Divine Office and the greater sacramentals, 
For full measure he adds an excellent chapter on extra-liturgical 
devotions; and in appendices furnishes us with some early texts 
concerning the Liturgy—texts difficult for the ordinary reader to 
come by—and a fresh, very good translation of the Canon of the 
Mass. Finally there is an extensive bibliography—with one remark- 
able omission, Andrieu’s Les Ordines Romani du Haut Moyen Age. 

Of outstanding excellence are the chapters on liturgical gesture 
and posture, on the story of the early rites and of the development 
of the Roman rite, on the sad decline in the active participation of 
the people in public worship, and on the evolution of the Canon of 
the Mass. One section needs fuller treatment, that on custom—a 
very important topic in the actual practice of the Liturgy. 

The Worship of the Church is a book that no lover of the Liturgy, no 
promoter of the liturgical movement, must fail to study. It is a 
veritable encyclopaedia of accurate and absorbing lore. 

J. B. O’C. 


L’Analytique Transcendantale de Kant. Vol. 1. La Critique Kantienne. 
By A. De Coninck. Pp. 328. (Publications Universitaires, 
Louvain. 160 frs. Belg.) 

Dr De Conincx prefaces this volume with an apology—an apology 

for publishing yet another detailed study of Kant’s Critique of Pure 

Reason in an age when Phenomenologists and Existentialists are 

claiming to have established a new basis and another method for 

philosophy. However, he remarks pointedly that the main issues are 
still being fought out between empiricists and rationalists and that 
the Kantian system was at least a supreme attempt to reconcile 
those opposing points of view in a synthesis of knowledge. This is 
the first of two volumes, and confines itself to an analysis of the 

Critique ; the second volume will raise the pertinent question whether 

the Critique was sufficiently “critical”, whether Kant, in setting out 

to provide a “critique” of human knowledge has applied “critical” 
standards to his own work. The study is based throughout on Kant’s 
second edition of the Critique of Pure Reason, published in 1787, as 

edited by Ernst Cassirer in the opera omnia, issued in 1912. 

It is a most careful and thorough study of the Critique—the 
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clearest that I know. It begins with a consideration of Kant’s point 
de départ, and the object and method laid down by him. The intro- 
ductory sections are admirable. Kant, he points out, is not ques- 
tioning the value of all knowledge, not even of experimental know- 
ledge. He has no doubts about the validity of mathematical or 
physical science ; nor does he question so much the validity of meta- 
physics as its extent and limits. What he is concerned with is the 
intellectual a priort element in knowledge. For it is axiomatic with 
Kant that experience is the necessary basis of knowledge, yet ex- 
perience taken by itself in the narrower sense provides a mere 
“rhapsody” or confusion which can be unified and made intelligible 
only by the activity of mind; but mind, of itself, has no power of 
intuition and can act only upon what is presented to it. The senses 
can intuit but can neither unify nor understand; mind has no 
intuition and can but unify and understand once intuition has 
occurred. The major problem is how forms of the mind, the cate- 
gories, can be objective when they are only subjective conditions of 
human thinking? In other words, what precisely does the mind 
contribute to knowledge? That, in Dr De Coninck’s interpretation, 
is the critical question. 

This question is often briefly enunciated as follows: Is meta- 
physics possible? What is the value of the synthetic a priori judgements 
which, in Kantian terminology, are the foundation of genuine know- 
ledge? Kant’s ultimate answer may well seem negative and even 
sceptical though he confesses he was himself awakened from his 
“dogmatic slumber”’ by the sceptical writings of Hume. For in the 
last resort, metaphysics in the traditional meaning of the word is 
ruled out in the Kantian Critique. We can have no knowledge of 
things in themselves but only of things as represented, that is of 
phenomena. And this knowledge, limited to objects of experience, is 
due to the activity of mind upon material presented through sensa- 
tion and regulated by the a priori forms of space and time. The 
human mind cannot transcend experience. To many this has seemed 
to shake the foundation of human knowledge and to rule out, for 
instance, knowledge of God. This to a certain extent Kant would 
admit but it was not his purpose. On the contrary, he imagined that 
he had taken away the ground from those who were using arguments 
. to deny immortality, and the existence of personal responsibility and 
God. Ich musste das Wissen aufheben um zum Glauben Platz zu bekommen. 
(I was forced to get rid of knowledge to make room for faith.) In 
Kant’s opinion, the dogmatism of metaphysics is the main weapon 
of the forces which war against morality and God. Kant thought 
that he had chastened the metaphysicians. 
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Dr De Coninck’s book is beautifully produced and excellently 
divided and sub-divided. The matter is neatly and lucidly presented 
and then illustrated in section after section with selected passages 
from Kant’s writings. These are printed side by side in German and 
a French version that aims before everything else at giving the 
literal meaning, with special attention to the different nuances of 
Kant’s terms. Earlier material is re-assumed in later sections so that 
there is a notable continuity throughout the work. It concentrates 
most fully on the analysis of Concepts and Principles—the later 
chapters of the Critique—but the earlier chapters are sufficiently 
treated. It is a lucid, thorough and valuable study. 


Der Rang des Geistes: Goethes Weltverstindnis. By Fritz-Joachim von 
Rintelen. Pp. 436. (Max Niemeyer Verlag, Tiibingen. DM. 26 
(linen) 29.) 

Four years ago, Dr von Rintelen published a work on modern 

Existentialist thought with the title of Philosophie der Endlichkeit; it 

was reviewed in these pages. In it he studied Existentialism as the 

prevailing mood of modern man who has lost direction and bearing 
and cannot discover the significance of things, and is perhaps not 
even sure that there is any significance to discover. The present 
volume is, in some sense, a sequel. He offers an answer to the ques- 


tioning of the Existentialists from the balance, understanding and 
classic serenity of Goethe, at least in his mature years. 

Goethe is a German legend as Shakespeare has become a legend 
to the English mind, and the Germans take their legends, like 
everything else, more seriously than we do in Britain. Goethe is 
a very great poet with a mastery of means and moods. He can be as — 
sensitive to Nature and as “‘pantheist”’ as any of the Romantics: 


Umfangend umfangen! 
Aufwarts an deinen Busen, 
All liebender Vater ! 


as contemptuous of the gods: 


Ich kenne nichts Armeres 
Unter der Sonn ’als euch, Gétter! 


and as Heraclitean, in the philosopher’s own terms: 


Ach, und in demselben Flusse 
Schwimmst du nicht zum zweitenmal. 


odgus g¢ Do 4. 
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He is also the dramatist presenting the struggle between light and 
darkness, good and evil; as we best know him, he is the creator of 
Faust. 

Yet—and this is the author’s main contention—in Goethe the 
rich variety of Romanticism is controlled and guided by a lucid 
classical mind. Its exuberance is restrained, its cloudy colours puri- 
fied, while the sensitiveness to beauty and that feeling of kinship 
with Nature remain unimpaired. Classicism denotes form and 
meaning. Goethe’s final position is that the world and human life can 
be understood only in terms of the spirit. It is the spirit in things 
which gives them significance, and the spirit in ourselves which can 
enter into contact with it. And this contact is with reality itself. We 
learn the Sinn or significance of things only because we are in relation 
with the Sein of things, or their reality. In the language of Heidegger, 
with whose doctrines he dealt at considerable length in his earlier 
work, it is a process of Sicheinlassen in das Seiende. 

Not everyone would agree with the author’s interpretation of 
Goethe. Jaspers, for instance, reproaches the national poet with an 
Olympian detachment and an attitude of non-commitment. But, as 
Curtius has pointed out, the greatest European poets are a kind of 
concentrated essence of the Western spirit and spiritual life. They do 
not belong only to their time or background; they are poets for 
humanity and all time. They radiate values which, rightly grasped 
and sensed, lead men to a fuller understanding and a more sensitive 
appreciation of all life. Goethe passed gradually from a romantic 
feeling for Nature to a classical understanding of Nature and life. 
And, with due respect for Jaspers, it was never abstract or aloof but 
penetrative and all-embracing. 

The book is a detailed analysis of Goethe’s thought and reactions, 
not in the first place from a literary standpoint but from that of 
development of ideas and attitudes. The poet is studied in relation to 
Nature, himself and God. Naturally, it is no book for the general 
reader and it presupposes the kind of acquaintance with Goethe’s 
writings which the normal educated German would be supposed 


to have. Once that has been noted, it is a thorough, sympathetic and 
thoughtful work. 


Freud, Psychoanalysis, Catholicism. By Peter J. R. Dempsey, 
O.F.M.Cap. Pp. x + 209. (Mercier Press, Cork. 155.) 

Tuat the psychology of Freud is important, has exercised wide- 

spread influence and must therefore be studied seriously by Catholic 

thinkers is all too obvious. Fr Dempsey, Professor of Psychology at 

University College, Cork, has clearly devoted much time and 
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enthusiasm to this study, and in a relatively slight book he examines 
the general lines of Freudian doctrine. The readers he has in mind 
are students of medicine and philosophy. He notes naturally that 
considerable attention has been paid to this subject from the Catholic 
side, chiefly in France. Probably the standard French work is that of 
Roland Dalbiez, and it was issued in 1941 in an English translation 
by Sheed & Ward. Other books are mentioned, notably those of 
M. Choisy and symposia in periodicals such as La Vie Intellectuelle 
and Etudes Carmelitaines. 

The book falls into three distinct parts. The first opens with a 
cursory introduction—too rapid for any but the casual reader—on 
the approach to psychological problems and continues with an 
enquiry into Freud’s atheism. It errs somewhat on the favourable 
side and certainly no one could charge the author with anti- 
Freudian bias. He is decidedly eirenic—a method with much to 
recommend it in dealing with modern systems—as when he quotes 
from Jung to the effect that “dogma is like a dream, reflecting the 
spontaneous and autonomous activity of the objective psyche, the 
unconscious”. His comment is that the contrast which Jung draws 
between the objective truth that is attributed to science and “religious 
tenets arising from the unconscious depths and needs of the psyche” 
is not “altogether satisfactory”. Downright unsatisfactory I should 
have called it if nothing stronger. Fr Dempsey traces Freud’s rejec- 
tion of all religion to psychological factors, for instance, his attitude 
to his father, a medley of respect and repression, his experiences in 
Vienna of anti-Semitism, and the like ; he does not attempt to probe 
more deeply. 

Freud’s general doctrines are analysed in the second portion. 
The analysis is clear and cogent and sound remarks are added 
from the standpoint of a Catholic critic. Analysis and commentary 
at times run into one another with the result that the chapters are 
not easy reading. My impression is that the book does not quite 
achieve its purpose: for men who know something already about 
Freud, it is inadequate; for beginners, not simple enough and too 
heavily loaded with psychological terminology. 

The final section treats of psychology and literature—a very 
relevant theme for any system that places so marked an emphasis 
on unconscious factors. I found this stimulating in places but on 
the whole sketchy. The author’s brief excursions into Greek thought 
are not always convincing. Many would question his assertion that 
the apex of Greek philosophy is to be found in Aristotle’s Meta- 
physics. A fuller and richer Natural Theology may be discovered 
in Plato and the neo-Platonists. 
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Reason and Life: The Introduction to Philosophy. By Julian Marias. 
Translated by Kenneth S. Reid and Edward Sarmiento. Pp. 
xiii + 413. (Hollis & Carter, London. 35s.) 

SeNor Marfas informs us disarmingly that this considerable book 
was quickly conceived and written, that its unity is that of personal 
experience rather than of a systematic treatise and that, in his 
intention, it should approximate more to a novel than a scientific 
exposition. For all this, it is, as I have said, a considerable work, 
written clearly and cogently, and the translators have fulfilled their 
task admirably well. 

The author begins with the actual situation of modern man and 
adopts the position common to Phenomenologists and Existen- 
tialists. Philosophy, he would say, is my business; it consists not in 
abstract speculation but in the concrete problems with which the 
individual is faced. He finds himself in a situation; he is uncertain 
on what to rely and what to hold. He seeks a radical certitude 
which is essential if he is to live the concrete and authentic life he 
desires to lead. Already, he is philosophizing, making a metaphysic. 
He cannot live merely on the level of things, for things set him prob- 
lems ; not precisely qua things, for on that level they can be manipu- 
lated by various techniques, but qua reality. They fit into a whole 
that calls for understanding. Now, in Marifas’s opinion—here he is 
following that of his master, Ortega y Gasset—the essential organ of 
understanding is life itself. I understand something in so far as it is 
an essential part of my life. I know myself with the things which 
happen in my life. Life apprehends reality in its connectedness, and 
this is human reason. 

The activity of reason is outlined in the following manner. I 
experience the presence of something as given. It is a datum. This is 
not presented without prejudice, without a prae-judicium, in the strict 
sense of the term. It is already affected by an interpretation, and the 
second operation of the mind is to distinguish between this interpre- 
tation and the reality that is presented. The reality, thus detached 
and purified, must be related to the totality of life. It must then be 
studied in its essence, in what constitutes it, and brought back to 
the concrete situation or to what the author calls its circumstantiality. 

Sefior Marias writes as a modern thinker, strongly influenced 
not only by Ortega y Gasset but by German philosophers like 
Husserl and Heidegger. He has an extensive and exact knowledge 
of modern German thought. His method is the phenomenological 
method of Husserl, though he is immune from Husserl’s idealism. 
There are strong echoes of Heidegger’s more recent essays in his 
notion of the presentation or presence of things to us. The mind 
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discovers Being in things or, more exactly, things uncover themselves 
to us in their essential Being. Like Heidegger, he thinks he can 
recapture this meaning in the Greek word, aletheia. ““What things 
are—i.e. their being—makes patent what is in them, discovers or 
unveils it; that is why it is their truth or aletheia” (p. 306). 

On the other hand, he insists that this Being of things depends 
upon myself; it is something that I make or to which I contribute. 
This must not, however, be understood in the sense of the idealist. 
Things are not products or constructions of mind. Nevertheless, 
“things are not, without me; they need me in order to be—in the 
strict sense of the expression—but it is they who are”’. Being, in other 
words, has to be discovered or, more precisely, uncovered. ““Without 
the mind”’—he continues—“‘the thing has no being; but conversely 
the mind is incapable of producing being. It is the thing that has 
being—its being is its own, and it is—I repeat once more—the being 
of the thing. In an analogous way, colour is only constituted in the 
presence of light and the eye, but it is the coloured thing that has 
colour ; in other words, the colour is of the thing”’ (p. 307). This, of 
course, is not particularly modern, for it derives immediately from 
the sixth book of Plato’s Republic. 

This solution of the problem of knowledge seems to Marias as to 
Heidegger before him to do away with the traditional opposition of 
Realism and Idealism. He claims also to steer a middle way between 
the pure relativist and the “‘absolutist” who thinks that philosophical 
problems can be solved sub specie aeternitatis. This second alternative 
he rejects as an absolutism of the intellect, which takes no account 
of the situation in which man is. Incidentally the first part of the 
book contains a helpful analysis of this setting of modern man. And 
so philosophy becomes not subjective but personal. This personal 
note is again stressed as usually by the Existentialists, in the distinc- 
tion between a “‘personal” and authentic and a depersonalized and 
inauthentic life. Following Ortega y Gasset, Marias speaks of enself- 
ment and alteration, according as the life centre is really within or 
only outside the individual. This is a well written, readable and 
friendly discussion of the situation in which men of today find them- 
selves, the problems that must occur to them if their life is to have 
design and meaning, in the language of modern thinkers, tempered 
to some extent by more orthodox teaching. 


Aristotle in the West. By Canon Fernard Van Steenberghen. Trans- 

lated by Leonard Johnston. Pp. 244. (E. Nauwelaerts, Louvain.) 
Canon Van STEENBERGHEN succeeded Maurice de Wulf in the 
chair of History of Mediaeval Thought at Louvain and collaborated 
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with him in the sixth edition of the epoch-making Histoire de la 
Philosophie médiévale. He has himself published a large two-volumed 
opus on Siger de Brabant in addition to systematic textbooks on 
philosophy. 

The present work first appeared in French in 1946 but it was 
subsequently recast and lengthened. It owes a good deal, the author 
confesses, to his researches on the writings of Siger. He also calls 
attention to the considerable measure of mediaeval research carried 
on in the past thirty years by experts like Grabmann, de Vaux, 
Gilson and Gorce and he uses and at the same time criticizes their 
theories. He rejects the once prevalent notion of a conflict between 
two schools of philosophy in the thirteenth century, Augustinian and 
Aristotelian. There was, he argues, no such Augustinian school. All 
that we find is an eclectic blend of Platonic, neo-Platonic and 
Augustinian ideas subordinated to the requirements of the theo- 
logians. Of philosophy proper little was taught beyond logic and 
dialectic. 

He also shows how the growing interest in Aristotelian doctrine 
did not arouse violent opposition till later in the century. It is true 
that a Council of Paris, in 1210, ordained that Aristotle’s works on 
Natural Philosophy (the /ibri naturales) were not to be lectured on: 
this is what is meant by the legantur of the decree, private reading 
was not prohibited. But at the same time these works were being 
publicly explained at Oxford. According to Roger Bacon, the first 
person to lecture there on the Sophistict Elencht was St Edmund of 
Abingdon (between 1202 and 1209), and a Cambridge manuscript 
contains the Tractatus de Anima secundum toannem Blundum, who 
appears to have lectured on Aristotle in Paris prior to the 1210 
ban. That the Paris injunction was local rather than general is seen 
from a circular issued from the newly founded University of Toulouse 
in 1229, which stated that public lectures would be given there on 
the libri naturales which might not be used as textbooks in Paris. 

Canon Van Steenberghen has decided views on the controversial 
question of Averroism and its influence during the century. Follow- 
ing de Vaux he declares that Averroes was not known in Christian 
circles till after 1230. The first serious attempts to translate his 
works into Latin were made in Sicily between 1227 and 1230, 
though he admits that almost the whole corpus was available by 
1243. He also denies the existence of a Latin Averroism, properly 
so-called, rejecting the thesis of Renan, which had some backing 
from Mandonnet and even from Gorce and Grabmann. All he will 
allow is a heterodox philosophical trend in Paris between 1260 and 
1277, in which year it was officially condemned. But this was 
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fundamentally Aristotelian, even if in certain points it accepted the 
interpretation of Averroes. 


In my opinion—he writes—an examination of Siger’s writings 
leads to the following conclusions: the capital source of Siger 
is Aristotle; his philosophy is, and intends to be, a renascence of 
Aristotle. Besides this principal source, we can discern Proclus, 
Avicenna, Averroes, Albert the Great, and St Thomas as secon- 
dary sources. The first three represent especially the neo-Platonic 
influence on Siger’s thought; the last two, the Christian influ- 
ence. To speak of a “Latin Averroism” in order to characterize 
Siger’s philosophy is to contradict the data of history and give 
a false idea of the philosophical movement of the thirteenth 
century. Siger’s system must be called a radical or heterodox 
Aristotelianism (p. 229). 


There are some interesting comments on the main philosophical 
figures of the period: Albert the Great, whom Canon Van Steen- 
berghen regards as the real founder of Christian Aristotelianism ; 
Bonaventure, and here he joins issue with Gilson, claiming that 
Gilson places too much emphasis on later works of Bonaventure like 
the Collationes de Decem Praeceptis and the Hexaemeron, in which he 
attacks Siger and even Aristotle himself. Earlier works were to a 
large extent Aristotelian, and we find in them the doctrines of act 
and potency, matter and form, abstraction. But he found room for 
other doctrines, like that of illumination and the traditional notions 
of Anselm and Richard of St Victor. Finally, we meet St Thomas, 
serenely adopting, adapting and in fact transforming Aristotelian 
thought till it becomes another and a new philosophy. 


Gabriel Marcel, Philosophe et Dramaturge. By Edgard Sottiaux. Pp. 219. 
(E. Nauwelaerts, Louvain.) 


A RECENT addition to the Louvain series of Philosophes Contemporains : 
Textes et Etudes is a volume by M. Sottiaux, Professor at the Ecole 
Sociale of Namur, on Gabriel Marcel. Marcel is at times almost the 
despair of the student of modern philosophy for his thoughts have 
been expressed in half a dozen different media—for example, in 
essays, plays, articles of dramatic criticism. The list of his writings, 
in their varied forms, at the end of Pére Troisfontaines’ De |’ Existence 
a l’Etre is truly bewildering. Yet, at the same time, Marcel is one of 
the most stimulating and attractive of modern thinkers. 

What most appeals to the Christian reader is the stress he places 
upon the human person. He sees it threatened by the technocratic 
setting of modern life. Men are regarded as functions in society, not 
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as persons ; they are registered and indexed, reduced to the condition 
of objects and so depersonalized. We have to pass from this com- 
munion objective (the relation between men and objects) to the 
communion ontologique of an intersubjective realm, in which we no 
longer exist as individuals but rather co-exist on this deeper level of 
personal association. Its atmosphere and mood are love, and its 
consequence the quality of hope. These ideas have close affinities 
with those of the existentialists and indeed Marcel is usually thought 
of as an Existentialist, though he does not like or accept that title. 
Where he excels is as a critic of modern tendencies, as a very sen- 
sitive observer of the modern mind and heart. In contradistinction 
to the pessimism of Heidegger in his earlier works and the attitude 
of “‘m’en fiche” of Sartre and Camus, Marcel stresses the twin qualities 
of love and hope. To the world’s problems he gives an answer 
instinct with faith and courage. His weakness lies in a certain rejec- 
tion of intellect and reason which are relegated to a secondary plane 
in human life. 

M. Sottiaux, in the first and larger part of this volume, gives an 
admirable summary of Marcel’s ideas. It is not original, as he admits, 
for it is largely based upon Pére Troisfontaines’ two large books, 
described by Marcel himself as the most complete and coherent 
account of Marcelian thinking. The second portion is occupied with 
studies of two of his plays, Un Homme de Dieu and Le Monde Cassé. 
They date from 1925 and 1932, shortly before and some years after 
Marcel’s conversion to the Church. The analysis of the two dramas 
is worked out in detail and very sensitively, with reference to the 
leading concepts of their author. 

Notwithstanding the good features of either part, it must be con- 
fessed that the book suffers from a lack of evident purpose. If it be 
regarded as an exposition of Marcel’s philosophy, then the last 
eighty pages are more or less superfluous. But if the exposition is 
intended mainly as an introduction to the analysis of the two plays, 
then it is out of all proportion to that analysis. The book falls there- 
fore into two almost distinct halves not organically connected and 
none too well balanced. Maybe, Marcel himself is to be blamed 
for he is both philosopher and dramatist. But it would have been 
wiser to deal separately with these two aspects of a many-sided man. 


The History of Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages. By Etienne 
Gilson. Pp. xviii ++ 808. (Sheed & Ward, London. 42s.) 

Ir is almost an impertinence to compliment M. Gilson on his work 

in the history of mediaeval philosophy. It is so well known and as 

interesting and stimulating as it is outstanding. This does not, of 
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course, mean that admiration stifles criticism or questioning and 
indeed the very title of this particular work contains two assertions 
that are something of a challenge. The “Middle Ages” are here 
interpreted as extending from the second century to the fifteenth 
and as synonymous with Catholic development up to the Renais- 
sance, and “Christian Philosophy” is made to include much that 
today would be termed theological. But Gilson argues—and very 
convincingly—that we must learn to see the Middle Ages as the 
Middle Ages saw themselves. He recalls that most of its original 
work in philosophy came from men who were primarily theologians, 
that St Thomas wrote no books of philosophy (his commentaries on 
Aristotle were strictly commentaries) and that the term “philosophy” 
was only gradually differentiated from theology properly so-called. 
He might have added that the word had the same broad meaning 
for most of the thinkers of ancient Greece. Logical analysts in twen- 
tieth-century Oxford are philosophers in a far different sense from 
Greeks of the fifth century B.c. or Christians of the thirteenth. 

This monumental book is a review of Christian thinkers, from 
Aristides and Justin in the second century to the followers of 
Ockham fourteen centuries later. It consists of two portions, ad- 
mirably harmonized with one another. There are 550 pages with a 
large format that analyse the doctrines of different thinkers and 
schools, with a lucidity of exposition and style that is wholly admirable. 
This represents the lectures given in the Pontifical Institute of 
Mediaeval Studies of Toronto, where Gilson is Director of Studies, 
and all that need be said is that these lectures must be of an excep- 
tionally wide range and high standard. The second part, which 
runs to another 250 pages in smaller print, consists of notes, list of 
further references, more detailed exposition of points and problems, 
and it is a most valuable thesaurus for the more senior student or the 
professor. A very great amount of work—and I should imagine, 
also of team work—has gone to the building up of this volume. It 
will be indispensable for the serious student of mediaeval thought. 

A hundred pages are devoted to the apologists and Fathers, 
Greek and Latin—the Alexandrians, the Cappadocians and Augus- 
tine. The author warns us to be chary in our use of the expression, 
“Platonism of the Fathers”. They were not Platonists; they were 
essentially Christians, but they found affinities between Christianity 
and Platonism, and this was a challenge to them to seek a philosophic 
formulation of Christian ideas. 

What is more narrowly known as mediaeval philosophy started 
perhaps with John Scot Erigena. To the more cultured Southern 
mind of his time he was the “barbarian, placed on the outskirts of 
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the world”. Gilson regards him as the Latin discoverer of the 
immense world of Greek theology whose richness he had no time to 
sort out or assimilate. Yet, had his thought prevailed, Western 
Europe might have had a neo-Platonic philosophy till the close of 
the Middle Ages. Detailed chapters are given to Arabian thought in 
preparation for the flowering of Christian thinking in the thirteenth 
century. The twelfth century was somewhat dry and jejune and was 
dominated by Frenchmen like Abelard and St Bernard of Clairvaux. 
The thirteenth saw the supremacy of Paris—and to a lesser extent, 
of Oxford—and a real “‘catholicity”’ of teachers: Alexander of Hales, 
Roger Bacon from England ; Albert the Great from Germany, with 
Bonaventure and Aquinas from Italy. 

The more important figures take their place in this long tapestry 
of Christian ideas. They are not selected for special treatment and 
are disposed of in twenty or twenty-five pages. An initial tension at 
the start of the thirteenth century between the theologians and the 
teachers of the new ideas moves later towards a “serenity born of 
confidence that philosophy is on the side of theology’’. Gilson does 
not let us forget that with all the influence of Aristotle and the 
reverence shown to the maestro di color che sanno, the new Christian 
outlook in this century was not merely Aristotelian. It emerged from 
Aristotle not by way of evolution but revolution. With St Thomas there 
appears a new metaphysics that transformed every bit as much as 
it adapted Aristotle. 

Quite properly, Gilson pays a tribute to the richness of the Greek 
heritage throughout these fourteen centuries. Almost every notable 
event in the history of thought, he observes, is connected with a 
man who studied in Greece, translated or used Greek writings. 
Marius Victorinus introduced the West to Plotinus as did Boethius 
to Aristotle’s Organon. The golden age of the thirteenth century was 
inspired by the new Greek treatises that came largely through the 
Arabs. Yet, that is not the whole of the story. There is a striking 
difference between the last of the Greek, and the first of the modern, 
philosophers. The metaphysics of Descartes was much more a 
continuation of the metaphysics of the scholastics than of the Greeks. 
With Descartes, Malebranche and Leibniz, the point of departure 
of modern philosophy coincides with the point of arrival of mediaeval 
theology. ‘“To overlook what happened to philosophy in the thir- 
teenth century is to deprive the history of Western thought of its 
continuity and, by the same token, of its intelligibility.” Gilson and 
his collaborators have done a great deal in this massive volume to 
preserve that intelligibility. 


J. M. 
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My Neighbour as Myself. By Gustavo Corg&o. Translated by Clotilde 

Wilson. Pp. 213. (Longmans. 16s.) 

Tue author who is a Brazilian scientist was at one time a Marxist- 
revolutionary idealist. Gradually, after the shock of his wife’s death, 
he came to accept Catholic Christianity and here in a richly evoca- 
tive and poetic language sets down his spiritual Aeneid. If it was 
his wife’s death which had the negative effect of showing him that 
his science and his Marxism were inadequate as a philosophy to 
explain life and death, his meeting with Christian doctrine (and the 
foundation of a positive approach) came from his reading of 
Chesterton and Maritain. In a sense one offset the other: Chesterton 
filled him with “the confidence which, through God’s mercy, was 
to be clothed with Hope” ; Maritain set his intelligence in the right 
paths and gave him “the other confidence which was to be clothed 
with Faith”. From the one he learned the joy and humour of 
common sense and from the other the security of uncommon sense, 
and both of these abound in his writing. 

The book is a delight to read because Sefior Corcdo himself 
finds delight in the examples, allusions and analogies that he uses 
to tell his episodic story. Especially has he absorbed from Chesterton 
the ludic element in life which is associated with the child’s vision, 
It is fitting, because “Christian ritual is in truth a play only for 


children”, that he should end his story with a description of the 
ceremony of his reception as a Benedictine oblate. 


Maritain on the Nature of Man in a Christian Democracy. By Norah 
Willis Michener. Pp. xiii + 149. (Editions L’Eclair. $4.25.) 
Tue question that naturally presents itself when one is. confronted 
by a book about a prolific writer is whether one would gain more by 
reading the works of the author rather than the commentator. In 
the case of Mrs Michener’s book it is possible to say that it is a 
valuable addition to the Maritain corpus, because it concentrates on 
one idea, the nature of man, and gives M. Maritain’s teaching on 
the subject in all its fullness. The body of the work is made up of 
three chapters, The Person as Rational, The Person as Free, The 
Person as Social, each one documented by very full quotations from 
M. Maritain’s writing in English and French—the latter quoted in 
the original. Mrs Michener very wisely devotes an introductory 
chapter to the influence of Bergson, the first great philosopher who 
awoke the young Maritain to the possibilities of metaphysical truth. 
As she says “if the philosophy of Thomas Aquinas functions as a 
groundbass in the work of Maritain—sometimes audible and some- 
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times not, but always there—the philosophy of Bergson may be 
said to resemble a leit-motif from a Wagnerian opera”. 

A sound political theory must be based on a conviction con- 
cerning the nature and destiny of man and Mrs Michener deals 
with the origin and development of Maritain’s views in his early life 
as shown by his reaction to the materialism, relativism and what he 
has called the “scientism” of the age in which we live. It is par- 
ticularly valuable to see the development of Maritain’s thought over 
the past thirty years, of which the most striking example is his 
changed idea of the source of political authority. In The Things that 
are not Caesar’s he put forward the view that sovereignty does not 
reside in the masses and qualified the opposing view as a “liberal 
error”, whereas in Man and the State he says “the people are possessed 
of their right to govern themselves in an inherent and permanent 
manner” and “authority comes from below, through the people”. 
This is now an essential part of his developed theory of the State 
where the whole dynamism of authority in the body politic should 


be made up of particular and partial authorities rising in tiers above 
one another. 


Economics and its Frontiers. By W. Paschal Larkin, O.F.M.Cap. Pp. 


180. (Irish Pocket Books. 5s.) 


Christianity and Economic Problems. By D. L. Munby. Pp. ix + 290. 
(Macmillan. 255.) 


Many people, and economists among them, would heartily agree 
with Fr Paschal Larkin’s opening sentence: “Economics is not an 
intrinsically interesting or satisfying subject.” All the more praise 
then to the Mercier Press who have included this pill with the jam 
of their other Pocket Books, with titles such as ‘“The Book of Irish 
Wit and Humour” and “The Book of Famous Irish Ghost Stories”. 
For there is precious little wit and humour in a book on the gloomy 
science, though there are not a few ghosts. These make their appear- 
ance in the first chapter which is devoted to ““The Emerging Science 
of Economics”. Fr Larkin then discusses the views of different 
schools with regard to wages, theories of value, capital and interest 
but not in the systematic way which would be useful to the beginner. 
Moreover, he does not bring out sufficiently the influence that Key- 
nesian thought has exercised in the past twenty years. In general he 
is content to record, allowing one economist to criticize another, 
without expressing a Christian judgement. 

The work by Mr Munby, who is an Anglican layman and lec- 
turer in Economics at Aberdeen University, is very different. He 
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sets out ex professo to make a Christian judgement on the most impor- 
tant economic problems of the day, and it must be said that he has 
written a most useful and stimulating book. There will be much 
agreement with his lament that in the economic sphere much that 
has been said and written by Christians has shown little under- 
standing of the way the economic system works. Moreover, “Chris- 
tian moral and social principles were formulated in qualitative 
terms, and did not need the quantitative application that is inevitable 
in dealing with the economic problems of today.”” Mr Munby has 
done a great deal to remedy this. First, he sets forth general prin- 
ciples, the Christian principles governing man and society, and the 
presuppositions of the economists. Then he takes up different prob- 
lems, wealth and poverty, full employment, the price mechanism, 
the place of the business man, workers and their organizations, 
state activity in the economic field, the international scene, analysing 
them, and as far as possible showing where choices (and hence moral 
judgements) are to be made. He rightly stresses that in some cases 
clear moral choices are involved, while in others (decisions perhaps 
regarding quantities rather than ends) there is no direct moral issue 
but “‘what is socially and morally acceptable will determine the way 
these issues are decided”. Mr Munby has not said the last word on 
these matters, nor would he claim that he had done so, but he has 
shown the way and set a standard that will hearten all who are 
working for the establishment of a Christian social order. Not all the 
most important issues have been included, as there is no mention of 
agriculture nor of industrial relations and management problems, 
but one may express the hope that before long Mr Munby will 


provide us with a sequel to the present work, thereby putting us 
further in his debt. 
J. F. 
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